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CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY 


Michael Lindsay* 


HINESE foreign policy is a highly controversial subject. On 
C the one hand there is a widely held belief that the objective 

of the Chinese Communist leadership is the maximum pos- 
sible expansion of Chinese power, restrained only by reluctance to 
become involved in a major war. On this view all the Chinese 
statements about peaceful co-existence are merely tactical 
manoeuvres designed to hinder preparations to resist Chinese 
aggression or to lull prospective victims into a false sense of 
security. At the other extreme is the view that the Chinese 
leaders really want peaceful co-existence and that peace could 
be secured in the Far East if only other countries were willing 
to co-operate with China and accept Chinese peace proposals. 

This dispute is so bitter because each side feels that its views 
are based on clear empirical evidence which the other side re- 
fuses to recognise. The view that the Peking government has 
ambitions of expansion can be supported by the evidence of some 
Chinese official statements and by the record of some Chinese 
actions which can be explained by the hypothesis that they form 
part of an expansionist programme. The view that the Peking 
government really wants peace can also be supported by Chinese 
official statements and by the evidence of people who have had 
direct contacts with the Chinese leadership. Not everyone is 
skilled in judging the sincerity of people with whom they are 
talking and there are some people who are able to state a view 
in which they do not really believe with every appearance of 
sincerity. All the same, significance must be attached to the 
evidence of a fairly large sample of observers who have been 
impressed by the sincerity of the Chinese Communist leaders 
in desiring peace. The impressions of communists and fellow 
travellers can be dismissed as valueless but the impressions made 
by the Chinese leaders on such people as Mr. Nehru or the 
British Labour Party representatives must be taken very seri- 
ously. 

*Senior Research Fellow, Department of International Relations, 
Australian National University; tutor in economics, Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking, 1938-41; served with Chinese (Communist) 18th Group 


Army, 1942-45; lecturer in economics, University College, Hull; official 
interpreter, Attlee mission to Peking, 1954 
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When the evidence gives conflicting answers to some ques- 
tions this usually means that there is something wrong with the 
question, that it has not been clearly formulated or that it is 
based on implicit assumptions which are not true. In this case 
both these explanations apply. 

A controversy conducted in terms of the question, “Do the 
Chinese leaders want peace or do they want expansion?”, is bound 
to be confused because in some sense they almost certainly want 
both. There have been governments of which it could be said 
that they did not want peace at all, in which influential leaders 
glorified war for its own sake as a positive good. But there are 
no signs that this psychopathic attitude has any real influence 
in the Chinese Communist Party. In the minimum sense of pre- 
ferring to gain their objectives without war there is no doubt 
that the Chinese leaders do want peace. The real question is 
the priority they give to their desire for peace as compared with 
their desire for other objectives whose satisfaction would in- 
volve the risk of war. Similarly, there is almost certainly a 
sense in which the Chinese regime has ambitions of expansion, 
from motives of nationalism or from feelings about the desir- 
ability of spreading Communism. The real question is whether 
these ambitions are given a sufficiently high priority to lead 
the Chinese government into policies likely to cause war. 

Not only is the controversy about Chinese foreign policy often 
formulated in this confusing way. There are also two implicit 
assumptions which are widely accepted but probably untrue. It 
is generally assumed that the Chinese leadership is acting 
rationally, that is, that Chinese policy does what is actually most 
likely to produce the results which the Chinese leaders desire. 
One side assumes that if the Chinese leaders sincerely give a high 
priority to peace they must be ready to do what would actually 
promote peace. The other side assumes that if actual Chinese 
policy does not help peace this can only mean that the Chinese 
leaders do not give a high priority to peace. The conflicting 
evidence can be reconciled by supposing that the Chinese leader- 
ship is not acting rationally. On this assumption it is quite 
possible for the Chinese leaders to be completely sincere in giving 
peaceful co-existence a very high priority and yet to act in ways 
that are incompatible with peaceful co-existence. 

Finally, it is commonly assumed that the Chinese leadership 
is homogeneous. People talk about “Chinese objectives” or “the 
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Chinese position” as if there was a single definite position and 
set of objectives with which everyone in the Chinese leadership 
agreed. For countries where government operates with a fair 
degree of publicity it is easy to see that such assumptions of 
homogeneity are usually untrue. Actual policy is the result of 
conflicts and compromises between different groups with different 
views and different objectives. The Chinese regime operates 
behind a facade produced by the doctrine of Communist Party 
unity but even in official statements it is possible to find evidence 
of differing views on important questions. There have, for ex- 
ample, been quite widely differing statements about the future 
of Chinese communities abroad which indicate that some sections 
of the Chinese leadership wish to maintain the claim that all 
persons of Chinese descent are Chinese citizens regardless of 
how many generations their families have lived abroad while 
others would be prepared to give up this claim for the sake of 
better relations with neighbouring countries in which com- 
munities of Chinese origin are important. And it is likely that 
these occasional public expressions of disagreement cover much 
wider private differences. 

There is a great deal of evidence to support the view that 
Chinese policy is often irrational because it is decided largely 
in terms of an imaginary world. The picture of the world 
presented to the Chinese people by Chinese official publicity, 
which has a monopoly of information, is one in which almost 
everything is fitted into the pattern of the world as it ought to 
be according to Marx-Leninist theory. Opinion in foreign coun- 
tries is reported almost exclusively from Communist sources or 
from non-Communist sources only when they happen to express 
agreement with some point of the Communist position. The 
result, though it is usually stated by implication rather than 
directly, is a view that the great majority of the population in 
all non-Communist countries really agree with the Communist 
view about the international situation and are only prevented 
from expressing their enthusiastic support for Communist peace 
proposals by the repression and deception of governments re- 
presenting a capitalist or feudal ruling class which are able to act 
in defiance of public opinion because there is no real freedom 
or democracy in any non-Communist country. American policy 
is presented as entirely homogeneous, motivated by a determina- 
tion to establish world domination and a special desire to attack 
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and overthrow the People’s Government of China. The disagree- 
ments between non-Communist countries are usually presented 
as being the result of the resentment of other capitalist ruling 
groups against the domination of American capitalism. Com- 
munist policy, on the contrary, is presented as entirely peaceable, 
concerned only with defence and with promoting the welfare of 
the masses in all countries of the world and assisting them to 
gain their freedom from minorities which oppress and exploit 


them. 

It is often argued that such publicity is a purely propagandist 
device used for some sinister purpose by people who know it to be 
untrue. But what was both impressive and alarming in China 
was the extent to which it was believed by intelligent people in 
responsible positions. Well-educated Chinese in private con- 
versations would maintain completely absurd views about the 
outside world—that anyone who carried a copy of the Daily 
Worker in the streets of London would be followed by secret 
police agents and get into serious trouble, that it was impossible 
that the Australian High Court could have declared the Com- 
munist Party Dissolution Bill to be unconstitutional because both 
the Australian Government and the Australian High Court were 
organs of the same Australian ruling class, and so on. People 
in the higher ranks of the Communist Party have access to more 
complete information but it seemed that in many cases they 
found it hard to evaluate. Even at the highest level there was a 
reluctance to admit or appreciate the evidence of developments in 
Eastern Europe which had convinced the British Labour Party 
that it was impossible for democratic socialists to co-operate with 
orthodox Communists. There were some people who seemed to 
appreciate, and would even admit, that the picture of the outside 
world given by Chinese publicity was inaccurate but it did not 
seem possible for them to make any clear challenge to accepted 
beliefs. 

Though the Chinese leadership is not influenced by an in- 
dependent public opinion it does have to take account of the 
public opinion which its own publicity has created not only among 
the general public but also in the Chinese Communist Party. 
And the widespread belief in highly distorted views of the out- 
side world must make it very difficult for the Chinese leadership 
to follow a rational policy. The Chinese leaders may genuinely 
give a very high priority to securing peaceful co-existence. But 
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the policy most likely to secure peaceful co-existence would not 
make sense in the world as pictured by Chinese official publicity. 
For example, one of the most serious obstacles to peaceful co- 
existence is the general suspicion of Communist intentions 
among non-Communists, a suspicion produced by the record of 
Soviet policy, by some aspects of Chinese policy and by Com- 
munist statements which seem to claim the right of interfering 
in any other country in order to assist an allegedly popular move- 
ment under Communist leadership. If the Chinese government 
were acting rationally to secure peaceful co-existence it would 
give a very high priority to providing evidence through its state- 
ments and actions to show that this suspicion was unjustified. 
But in the world as pictured by Chinese publicity the masses in 
all countries are already convinced of Communist good faith and 
the remaining suspicions of Communist intentions could not be 
removed by rational evidence because they are not genuine beliefs 
but only propagandist assertions by minority ruling groups with 
vested interests against peaceful co-existence. Thus the policy 
most likely to secure peaceful co-existence would appear to 
Chinese opinion as both futile and dangerous, futile because it 
would be trying to convince people whose class interests would 
prevent them from accepting any evidence of Chinese good faith, 
dangerous because it would show disunity in the Communist 
front against American imperialism and thereby make an 
American attack more likely. 

The Chinese situation can be explained by analogy with that 
in the United States where distorted views of the world are also 
a serious obstacle to rational policy. The widespread belief that 
the great majority of the Chinese people really wish for a return 
of the Kuomintang which was defeated only because of lack of 
American military supplies is as distorted as the Chinese belief 
that the great majority of the people in the United States and 
the British Commonwealth really support their local Communist 
Parties which are weak only because of police repression. The 
theory that Communism is something like a contagious disease, 
a theory which is implicit in the McCarran Act and in a great deal 
of American security procedure, is quite as fantastic as any Com- 
munist belief. But these views do have considerable influence 
on United States policy. Americans will often admit that dif- 
ferent policies in the Far East might be far more effective in 
promoting the objectives of the United States but will argue 
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that the state of public opinion makes it unsafe for anyone to 
propose a rational policy. The analogy is not complete because, 
in the United States, distorted views of the world situation, 
though widespread, are not unchallenged and are only in part 
the product of official publicity. But an extrapolation of recent 
trends towards the enforced acceptance of the extreme anti- 
Communist view of the world would produce something closely 
analogous to the Chinese situation. In both countries the re- 
sponsible leaders probably give a high priority to peace, but their 
ability to secure peace must remain doubtful so long as they are 
unable to act against the doctrinaires in their own organisation 
who work for the acceptance of distorted views of the world, 
views which logically imply policies likely to cause war. 

The Korean war seems to have been a good example of the 
results of irrational policies. Chinese opinion seemed completely 
convinced that Chinese intervention had been undertaken in self 
defence. An American invasion of Manchuria was considered 
not merely as a remote possibility but as a definite intention of 
the United States government which only Chinese action had 
prevented. And it was believed that Chinese statements had 
given perfectly clear warning that a U.N. advance into North 
Korea would produce Chinese intervention. It seems likely, 
therefore, that Chinese intervention was largely the result of 
misunderstanding produced by Chinese publicity and the length 
of the armistice negotiations can also be partly explained in 
terms of the difficulty of the Chinese authorities in accepting a 
possible compromise after their publicity had led Chinese opinion 
to believe that their armies could certainly have won a complete 
victory if the war had continued. Confusion was, of course, not 
confined to China. General MacArthur’s refusal to take account 
of intelligence reports warning of Chinese intervention and of 
Chinese military strength was closely parallel to Chinese propa- 
ganda of the time which argued that American military strength 
would prove to be a “paper tiger.” 

It is, of course, possible for a totalitarian regime to ignore 
public opinion and to make a sudden shift in the line of its policy 
and publicity. But such sudden changes are probably made with 
some reluctance because they are likely to produce a temporary 
weakening of the hold of the regime on its supporters. And, 
when there are disagreements about policy within the ruling 
group, the advocates of a policy for which official publicity has 
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secured support from the rank and file of the Party will be in a 
strong position as against their opponents. 


The actual order of priorities in Chinese policy is hard to 
determine because, in a system with no free discussion, it is very 
easy to evade an unpleasant choice by continuing to hold con- 
fused or contradictory views. The impression given by Chinese 
representatives was that they genuinely gave a high priority 
to peace but were also very reluctant to face the possibility 
that the price of peace might include some modification of the 
orthodox Communist position or of Chinese nationalist ambitions. 
There was great readiness to express general good intentions 
but little readiness to discuss what these good intentions would 
imply. During the seventeen days of the British Labour Party 
delegation’s stay in China less than twelve hours were spent in 
discussions of the international situation or Sino-British rela- 
tions. This low priority accorded to serious discussion is psycho- 
logically understandable because continued discussion would have 
brought into the open various awkward questions about Chinese 
policy which are normally left unasked. 

If Chinese policy really wants to secure long term peaceful 
co-existence there will have to be a modification in Chinese pub- 
licity which will allow the Chinese people to obtain a more ac- 
curate view of the world. (This is relevant not only to foreign 
policy in the narrow sense but also to any increase in foreign 
contacts. Chinese representatives would talk about increasing 
cultural contacts with other countries but it is hard to see how 
this could actually be allowed so long as an obvious result of 
foreign contacts would be to show people in China that much of 
what the Chinese Communist Party had been telling them about 
the outside world was untrue.) If China’s neighbours are to feel 
really secure there will have to be an explicit repudiation of the 
view that any Communist led movement is, by definition, a 
‘national liberation movement” entitled to Chinese approval and 
assistance. If non-Communist opinion is to be convinced of 
Chinese good faith there will have to be a readiness to withhold 
Chinese approval from the imperialist aspects of Soviet policy. 
But any such issues would involve a clear conflict between acting 
for peace and acting according to orthodox Marxism-Leninism. 
And at present such issues are simply evaded. 

For example, it would be said that peaceful co-existence im- 
plies respect for the viewpoint of the people of other countries. 
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But a protest about the reporting of Australian opinion mainly 
from Communist sources only produced, after considerable delay, 
a reply which showed that the protest had been completely mis- 
understood. It was argued that the particular facts reported 
by the Australian Communist press had been correct. It was 
then pointed out that the basis of the protest was not that the 
particular facts reported were false but that they constituted 
a highly biased sample; and the official news agency was asked 
whether it considered the proposition that fair and objective 
reporting should include representative sampling to be true, 
false or meaningless. This produced no reply at all. And at- 
tempts to raise other practical questions met with similar evasive- 
ness. 

The basic judgment about Chinese foreign policy must, there- 
fore, depend on the answer to a hypothetical question. How 
would the Chinese leadership choose if and when they ever face 
the incompatibility between acting in a way likely to secure 
peace and acting according to orthodox Communist dogma? The 
answer to such as question can only be speculative but there are 
indications that it would differ for different groups. To put it 
crudely in terms of personalities; peaceful co-existence would 
almost certainly be possible with Chou En-lai, it would probably 
be possible with Mao Tse-tung, it would almost certainly be im- 
possible with Liu Shao-ch’i. 

The Formosa issue is exceptional in involving not Communism 
but nationalism. But there is a similar refusal to face the con- 
flict between incompatible principles. The Chinese case is stated 
simply in terms of nationalism and legitimacy. Formosa is a 
historic part of Chinese territory, temporarily alienated by 
Japanese aggression, whose return to China has been promised 
by international agreements. In these terms the Chinese case 
is really unanswerable but it completely ignores the wishes of the 
inhabitants of Formosa. Chinese statements never face the 
possibility of conflict between the principles of legitimacy and 
of self-determination. British suggestions for a neutralized or 
independent Formosa have been violently attacked by the Chinese 
press with articles asking, “How would the British like it if it 
were suggested that Scotland should be neutralized or independ- 
ent?” The obvious answer is that the British did give independ- 
ence to Eire which had been British territory for about as long 
as Formosa had been Chinese territory and would probably be 
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prepared to give independence to Scotland if it were demanded 
by a large part of the population. The principle of self- 
determination does not, of course, justify support for the Kuom- 
intang regime which, on the nationalist issue, agrees with the 
Peking government. The Chinese leaders would only face a 
clear cut choice between their priorities for peace or nationalism 
if they were presented with a situation in which a freely elected 
Formosan government were offered U.N. protection so long as it 
desired to remain independent. 

Finally, as a more speculative suggestion, it is possible that 
Chinese foreign policy is influenced by internal differences. The 
Geneva Conference was given great publicity in the Chinese 
press in a way which seemed to point the moral that good results 
could be obtained by negotiating with the non-Communist powers 
instead of just being hostile to them. The implication seemed to 
be that it might be desirable to work for a general improvement 
in relations with the non-Communist sector of the world and there 
were many minor changes in Chinese policies towards Western 
countries which seemed to show a shift of policy in this direction. 
The raising of the Formosa issue may have been a countermove 
against this. Given Chinese nationalist feeling no one could afford 
not to support a campaign for the reconquest of Formosa but it 
was an issue over which it was very unlikely that results could be 
secured by a policy of negotiation and better relations with the 
West. It has seemed strange that the Chinese authorities should 
work up a great public campaign for the immediate recovery of 
Formosa when it is unlikely that Chinese naval and air strength 
will be sufficient to give good chances of a successful attack for 
several years at least. But the campaign would be quite intel- 
ligible if its primary objective were to embarrass groups in the 
Chinese leadership who were disliked by the more doctrinaire 
elements because of their tendency to seek better relations with 
the West. The case of the American airmen may have been 
influenced by a similar conflict. An offer to swap illegally de- 
tained airmen for illegally detained students wuuld have been a 
bit of hard bargaining that might have reduced international 
tension in the long run. The espionage trial seemed to be an 
effort to make the dispute into an issue which would prevent any 
improvement in relations; while the acceptance of Mr. Hammer- 
skjoeld’s visit after some delay seems to show that the forces in 
favour of negotiation are still strong. 
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If this analysis of Chinese foreign policy is correct it has 
important implications for non-Communist policy. The strategy 
most likely, in the long run, to reduce the risk of war would aim 
at raising issues in a form which would force the Chinese leader- 
ship to face the questions they at present evade, in the hope that 
when it comes to the point they will give priority to peace. It 
would also aim at producing situations in which groups in the 
Chinese leadership which did in fact give the highest priority to 
peace would be able to get results which would enhance their 
prestige and authority as against their more doctrinaire oppon- 
ents. 

Present United States policy fails to satisfy these conditions. 
The most peacefully inclined people in the Peking government 
can hardly be expected to be satisfied with a situation in which 
Formosa is held by a regime claiming to be a rival government 
of China, proclaiming its determination to conquer the mainland 
and actually making small scale attacks and holding bases within 
a few miles of the Chinese coast. So long as the “neutralization” 
of Formosa only works one way and does not prevent Kuomin- 
tang attacks on the mainland as well as Communist attacks on 
Formosa there is obviously some real basis for the charges that 
the United States is intervening to support one side in a Chinese 
civil war. The situation would be different if the neutralization 
of Formosa were genuine and would be very different if free 
elections under United Nations supervision were held in Formosa. 
It would then be possible to challenge the campaign for the con- 
quest of Formosa in terms of the principle proclaimed by Chinese 
Communist representatives, “that the people of all countries 
should have the freedom to choose the political system and way 
of life they prefer.” If the Peking government were offered 
admission to the United Nations and removal of the trade em- 
bargo in return for their recognition of the Republic of Formosa 
and acceptance of United Nations authority in Korea there would 
then be a situation in which the Chinese Communist leaders could 
obtain satisfaction for reasonable Chinese aspirations in so far as 
they were prepared to act in a reasonable way likely to promote 
peace. (There would be no need to rule against the possibility 
that a freely elected Formosan government might eventually 
choose to join China. Such a development would be very unlikely 
so long as the Peking government remains committed to doc- 
trinaire Communist policies. But the desire to win popular 
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approval in Formosa would be an influence working for the 
modification of such policies. And if such modification were made 
the union would no longer present a strategic threat to the rest 
of the world.) 

Such proposals might not, at present, be accepted in Peking. 
But, even if they were not, they would still greatly strengthen the 
position in Asia of the democratic powers by winning support in 
the countries which are now neutralist. They would, of course, 
involve a struggle against the Kuomintang fellow travellers in 
the United States, but the fellow traveller mentality in either of 
its manifestations is something which has to be fought by anyone 
acting rationally for world peace. 











THE CHOICE BEFORE ASIA 
Elizabeth Monroe* 


T is difficult to remember that, ten years ago, there was no such 
[onrase as “the Iron Curtain.” Our language has become so well 

stocked with the phraseology of the cold war that we tend 
to think of the world in two halves—one “free,” and the other 
in bond to Russia—and to forget that there is a no-man’s-land 
between them. Large parts of Asia and Africa do not feel 
involved in the east-west controversy, and want to be neutral 
till they see more of what the two rival systems have to offer 
by way of example, or even of bait. 

It is not an accident that all these neutral areas are under- 
developed. They belong to the part of the world that either 
through climate, disease and lethargy, or through the com- 
placency of its educated class, has dropped far behind in the 
modern race for wealth and power. Countries as diverse as 
Nigeria, Ethiopia, Egypt and India are now all aware of their 
backwardness because better communications, and willy nilly 
involvement in world wars, have made them so. They not only 
know of it, but are eager to put it right. Their aloofness to the 
cold war stems, on the whole, from the fact that its existence 
confronts them with a choice for which they do not feel ready. 
They do not want to be jostled before their time into choosing 
between two methods of catching up—a western one and a Soviet 
one—for they are unsure which would suit them best. They are 
shy of the western one because it reminds them of colonialism; 
not quite unfoundedly, they suspect western approaches of 
disguising some western design that will bring them nuisance as 
well as good. (Iraqi gossip has it, for instance, that the great 
new catchment lakes now built or building by western con- 
tractors on the Euphrates and Tigris, and the purpose of which 
is to preserve southern Iraq from yearly flood, are in fact 
intended for seaplanes—“the larger lake for American seaplanes, 
the smaller for British ones”—and so will lead to the bombing 
rather than the benefit of Iraq). Under-developed nations are 
therefore plunged into doubt as to whether to keep in touch 
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with the devil they know or to turn elsewhere . . . Yet they 
hesitate about turning to Russia. Most of them would like to 
know more about how China is going to fare before plumping 
for a system that might deprive them of President Wilson’s 
fourteenth point—the freedom, often only lately won, to decide 
their own affairs. 

These hesitations preoccupy an under-developed belt that 
stretches all the way from Indonesia through India to Iran, 
and thence westward through the Arab world and Black Africa 
to the Atlantic Ocean—an area that is principally non-Christian. 
They do not so greatly perplex the equally under-developed belt 
of Latin America, since Christianity helps to impart a bias 
towards Rome and away from the Kremlin. Yet no place is 
untouched by the dilemma. Generalisation beyond this point 
would be misleading or else would have to be hedged about with 
a tedious number of exceptions; therefore this article, in its 
discussion of the choice to be made, henceforth concentrates on 
Asia. Lying as it does on the edge of the Iron Curtain, Asia 
experiences the problem in its most acute form. Yet the dif- 
ference between it and Africa in this context is bound only to be 
one of time. It therefore serves as a blueprint for what will 
happen for certain in Africa, and for what may happen in parts 
of Latin America also. 


* * * 


The free nations of Asia, among which Egypt can at a pinch 
be included as doyen of the Middle East, like to think of them- 
selves as the offspring of Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus 
and Akbar, and believe that it is only by the accident of a mere 
few centuries that the sturdier peoples of the temperate zones 
have beaten them in the race for power. They therefore outdo 
all other under-developed areas in certainty that they are capable 
of equalling the west, and in eagerness to win a place in the 
world’s front rank; and to most of them the feat is only a matter 
of recovering old ground. The best of them visualise “catching 
up” as the task of reducing the difference between the lot of their 
unhealthy multitudinous poor and that of the working classes of 
the developed world, by means ranging from education and 
hygiene to the taxation of their small and rich landowning class; 
at worst, their ambition is simply to own the trappings of wealth 
—its jets, Cadillacs and nylons—without paying the price paid 
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for these gadgets by the American, the European, and indeed the 
Japanese, in terms of sheer hard work. But either way, they 
are in a hurry. All are casting around for the tools and at- 
tributes that will enable them to catch up quickly. 

During the search, they have pinpointed two such re- 
quisites—the one, technical efficiency, the other, investment 
capital, neither of which they can furnish in any quantity. India 
is the only Asian country already endowed with a modicum of 
both. The rest of free Asia lacks the first because, as one legacy 
of a great past when life was uncomplicated by machinery and 
communications, it has spread the doctrine that learning and 
manual labour belong to different worlds and that scholarship 
fits a man only for the sciences that can be practiced with clean 
hands—such as law, philosophy or rhetoric. Medicine, alone 
among the natural sciences, is thought a fit job for a graduate; 
the notion that agriculture can exercise brain as well as hand, 
and therefore is not menial, has very little currency even in the 
most advanced states of the area; even Indians are only just 
awake to it; Egyptians have hardly grasped it yet; it finds no 
favour in Iran or Iraq. Engineering is likewise widely thought 
to be a job beneath the dignity of a gentleman. In the field of 
investment, of course Asia contains capitalists, but again, except 
in India, they are so far not buyers of share-holdings in local 
enterprises because they do not trust fellow Asians to handle 
their money fairly. Their habit is to lodge their wealth in land, 
house property or goods that they can personally control, or 
else, if risking it on a stock market, to do so in some country 
that they think safer than their own, such as Switzerland, 
Canada or the United States. 

One of Asia’s major worries today is that the creation of 
either or both of the attributes that are the key to greatness 
can only be bought at the price of time. The education of a 
race of managers sufficiently knowledgeable to give orders accept- 
able to workmen is a matter of a generation; so is inculcation 
of the savings and investment habit among peoples whose lives 
have always been too chancy to suggest the idea of thrift. 
Asians, too impatient to wait for these new qualities to blossom, 
are obliged to look abroad for interim expedients and at once 
see that the most quickly profitable of those available is the “aid” 
that is offered by the contestants in the cold war. 


*x * a 
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So far most of them have turned west for aid, but it would 
be a mistake to deduce from this act that their minds are made 
up, and therefore to dismiss all thought of Russia as a source of 
help. China, in particular, has tried both fountainheads and 
seems to prefer the Russian one. It used to be America’s 
favourite ally, and in that role received hundreds of millions 
of dollars-worth of American aid without strings attached, yet it 
has entered the Soviet sphere. Viet Minh too prefers eastern 
to French or American methods of development, and India has 
accepted the offer of a steelworks on easy terms from the Soviet 
Union. The Russians, whenever they compete for the role of 
mentor, do so armed with several advantages. For instance, 
they are equipped with a code and a creed, whereas the west is 
not. Again, where the west has grown diffident, they speak 
with the voice of authority, which is no disadvantage in parts 
of the world that are accustomed to authoritarian handling by 
tribal, feudal, royal or even foreign masters. (It is easy to for- 
get that it is only the peoples of temperate zones that have much 
experience of running life democratically; the so-called parlia- 
mentary democracies of Asia are always oligarchies and some- 
times virtual dictatorships). The handicap which prevents the 
Russians from being chosen is that the Soviet Union is itself 
short of technicians, and one reason why the west is at present 
able to keep a quasi monopoly of the technical education of Asia 
is that the Soviet Union has not enough teachers for its own 
crowded technical schools, or enough men and women trained 
to develop its own under-developed areas. The supply position 
may well be very different fifteen or twenty years from now. 


* * * 


Asia has not turned west in vain. The notion that richer 
countries ought to help poorer ones towards fairer shares of the 
world’s goods has gained immense currency since the war. It 
was or is the backbone of the Marshall Plan for Europe, of the 
contributions paid by countries like the United States, Britain 
or Canada to the United Nations’ Technical Assistance Bureau, 
and of the Commonwealth’s Colombo Plan for Asia. It found its 
most famous expression in the Fourth Point of President Tru- 
man’s inaugural address in 1949: “We must embark on a bold 
new program for making the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improvement and growth 
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of under-developed areas ... to help them realise their aspira- 
tions for a better life.” 

But the idea has not been an American monopoly. As early 
as 1945, Mr. Ernest Bevin, just appointed British Foreign Sec- 
retary, propounded it to a team of diplomats home from western 
Asia and in 1947 he told the Labour Party Conference that “our 
policy is not to limit our interests to oil in the Middle East but to 
encourage other great social experiments and industrial develop- 
ments so that the wealth which is taken out of these countries 
goes back in raising the standard of life of the people as a 
whole.” The contrast with the nineteenth century is startling, 
and unlike many such contrasts is an uplifting one; little more 
than a hundred years ago, Manchester spinners were keeping 
their machinery a closely guarded secret and forbidding its ex- 
port so that by no chance could Indian imitators steal their 
monopoly. 

The difference of outlook is based on the modern theory that 
the greater the productivity of the other fellow, the brisker the 
cycle of exchange of goods and services and the greater the 
prosperity for all, and noble doctrines such as those propounded 
by Mr. Bevin and President Truman therefore embody a large 
measure of self-interest; but they contained a streak of philan- 
thropy as well. As time went on, that streak tended to dis- 
appear from sight, borne under by a sharper motive for helping 
Asia, which was the conception that to help it raise its living 
standards would prove to it that there was a western method 
as well as a Soviet one of promoting equality, and would there- 
fore erect a barrier against communism. Time has proved that 
this result is not a foregone conclusion, but when first mooted 
the idea dovetailed with others already current and so western 
aid for Asia was for a variety of reasons made available on a 
gigantic scale. 

Agencies sprang up on all sides. There are too many of them, 
and their co-ordination often leaves much to be desired, but no 
Asian country can say that it lacks access to western educational, 
technical or even financial help. In the international field, there 
are the World Bank and the United Nations’ Technical Assistance 
Bureau working through its specialised agencies on Health, Agri- 
culture, Education and other welfare projects. The United 
States Government finances the Export-Import Bank as a lending 
agency, and the Foreign Operations Administration (Point IV) 
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for supplying gifts and technicians. The Commonwealth coun- 
tries sponsor the Colombo Plan of 1950 and both the Americans 
and the British make direct grants in aid to certain Asian 
countries either in order to help them keep out communism by 
means of a balanced budget, or to keep internal order by means 
of a regularly paid army. Local agencies also exist to serve 
special purposes such as settling the Palestine refugees, and 
local governments sometimes hire their own western experts 
without reference to anybody. All told there is a plethora of 
possibilities, much overlap, and much Asian opportunity for 
doing nothing because the presence of too many advisers and 
well-wishers tends to produce a bewildering conflict of plans be- 
tween which inexperienced governments do not know how to 
choose. 


* * * 


What return does the west expect for an outlay running 
into tens of millions of pounds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars? Not gratitude, for all experience of lending a hand 
to foreigners goes to show that the role of recipient is a galling 
one and that the hand that feeds gets bitten more often than 
kissed. What it hoped was that its instruction and investment 
in the techniques of development would fairly quickly improve 
productivity, particularly in agriculture, would lead on to an 
inculcation of the savings habit and would produce an inflow of 
private capital—not only local but foreign—that would set the 
Asians on the way out of their slough of poverty. It hoped 
too that a general improvement in Asian health, physique and 
productivity would iron out some of the inequality between the 
rich and the poor and so produce a generation resistant to 
communism. It hoped, lastly, that its investment would pay it a 
material dividend in the shape of increased Asian purchasing 
power and demand for western goods. The last benefit has 
materialised in that Asia is spending in the west the dollar and 
sterling loans made to it for purposes of capital equipment and 
is later likely to seek replacements from the same source, but 
neither of the other two has done so as a first result of western 
activity. One immediate outcome of the west’s help has been 
to inculcate health measures that are adopted far more eagerly 
and swiftly than its simultaneous instruction in hearts of 
economics, administration, agriculture or even industry; so that 
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it is tending to promote a rise in population that is outstripping 
the growth of new productivity. In some of the countries that 
it is helping, the standard of living is for the moment going 
down, not up. (This is probably even truer of Red China than 
of Egypt and India, because the communist pattern of develop- 
ment forces the pace of industrialisation and saving at the ex- 
pense of the peasant’s diet, but of course this news does not 
percolate to the rest of the world). Another immediate result 
of western aid is to promote the quick growth of a new middle 
class of trainees—for instance, schoolmasters and foremen— 
whose reaction on the one hand to the slow pace of development 
and the conservatism of their local ruling class, and on the other 
to the need for continuing western guidance and advice in 
technical matters, promotes a resentment that turns them into 
advocates rather than adversaries of communism. Lastly, 
private capital, both domestic and foreign is still desperately 
shy of filling the role allotted to it, so that the flow of western 
aid that was originally intended only to prime the machine has 
to be kept up or the wheels would creak to a standstill. 

These setbacks are not yet failures and they are by no means 
always the fault of the westerner helper. He is fatally handi- 
capped by Asian suspicion of his motives, by the pride of ancient 
races which resent the need for his help, and by the political 
hatred of nationalists still smarting at memories of tutelage or 
military occupation. The complexes that spring from this 
mixture of emotions have led some Asians to assume that they 
are entitled to behave as they like to the foreign investor— 
to pass labour laws that only he need keep, and company laws 
that limit his right to export his profits, to tamper with his right 
to hire and fire, to violate contracts with him and yet to retain 
his backing and his capital. The cause celébre in this realm was 
the onslaught of Dr. Mossadegh on the Anglo-Iranian oil com- 
pany, but there have been many less spectacular samples of 
venom directed against the foreign investor by countries in 
need of investment capital. The attacks have not been confined 
to British enterprises; American, French and Dutch undertakings 
have suffered likewise. 

It would be comforting to think that western lenders, when 
so treated by borrowers, were always in a position to shut their 
purse-strings and leave for more hospitable fields of investment. 


Qe 
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Unfortunately, owing to the mixture of motives that have taken 
them into Asia, they are not always free to kick up their heels 
and go. Sometimes fear of communism, sometimes the exist- 
ence of commitments too big to jettison, or sometimes anxiety 
lest they should leave a vacuum or lose a potential air base 
may keep them subservient to the whims of a Saudi king or an 
Iranian Majlis no matter what the standard of local behaviour 
towards them. Asia’s assumption that the United States and 
Britain are two milch cows that will never refuse it sustenance 
is not always unjustified. Is there equal justification for the 
western assumption that it is worth while continuing to give 
without conditions? This is still an open question. 


* * * 


But, although Asia is full of spectacular examples of gifts 
that have got the west nowhere, almost every western traveller 
who visits it regularly is now reporting that hostility to the 
west is if anything less than it was two or three years ago. This 
generalisation is untrue, of course, of special cases such as Red 
China’s attitude to America, or of Indonesia, where communists 
have penetrated the governing clique; but elsewhere a more 
genial attitude prevails for at least two reasons that can be 
pinpointed. 

One cause of change is the lesson drawn from the happenings 
at Abadan. This, though at first sight so detrimental to west- 
ern prestige and to Asian stability, has over the years worked 
out to be salutary for both parties. Amongst Asians, the sight 
of the foreign capitalist withdrawing on grounds that it was 
not worth his while to stay unless better treated has led to a 
grasp that unless under-developed countries create a suitable 
climate for foreign investment, they will not attract it; there- 
fore, in order to stay the flight of funds and businesses that were 
leaving for less hostile lands, governments that need the foreign 
investor—notably, Colonel Nasser’s Egypt and General Zahedi’s 
Iran—have retreated from the violent anti-foreign mood of two 
or three years back. Useful deductions have been drawn on the 
western side also, and some of the firms concerned have ad- 
justed their standards in order to allow more rein for local 
susceptibilities—for instance, have decided to hand over whole 
sections of their enterprise to local management. Even if the 
price of doing so is some loss of efficiency, this is more than 
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offset by the advantage of committing both parties to the success 
or failure of the enterprise as a whole. The outcome of these 
reciprocal changes of outlook is a new and mutual interest in 
partnership arrangements—consortiums in which management 
is shared between foreign and local talent, and in which local 
capital, where it exists, is risked alongside the foreigner’s stake. 
The Abadan crisis in the end gave birth to just such a body— 
a consortium in which the technical management of Iran’s oil 
business is left to international skill while Iranians manage the 
business’s distributive and welfare sides. This form of co-opera- 
tion, inconceivable in a totalitarian state, may turn out to be one 
of the major patterns in Asian development. 

The second cause of improved relations with the west is, un- 
doubtedly, a growth of Asian self-confidence. This has budded 
in India. The Indians have been working, on a western pattern 
and with western aid, on a five year development plan that has 
thus far been a marked success. Blessed by two favourable 
monsoons, their plan has in the first three years of its span 
increased national income by three times as much as the rise 
in population, and per capita income by about five per cent. 
Although man alone, unhelped by weather, could scarcely have 
set such a pace and may not be able to maintain it, the progress 
is serving as proof that methods following western patterns are 
capable of altering the Asian scene. 

Hard on the heels of self-confidence comes the notion of self- 
help. A continent so large and so newly awakened to revolu- 
tionary ideas is naturally hesitant about what it can do for 
itself, and opinion is borne this way and that by eddies of con- 
flicting thought. Ought not Asia to turn to advantage its place 
in the front line of the east-west controversy by bargaining 
with both sides at once? This technique, of which Iran has 
been a mistress for years, is finding advocates in India now that 
one result of accepting Russian help with a steel mill has been a 
stepping up of western offers. Next, is it wise to engage 
western experts when hire of Japanese ones is less likely to 
entail commitments, and, what is more, offers the advantage that 
Japanese are better than Americans at utilising Asia’s one 
abundant economic factor, which is its labour force? Again, 
does not trade with China promise an access of economic strength 
that free Asia cannot afford to forego? The Japanese have just 
sent their first trade mission to Peking on the grounds that it 
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would be folly to neglect a market of six hundred million people 
on their doorstep. When the premiers of the five Colombo coun- 
tries met at Bogor in December to discuss an agenda for the 
Afro-Asian conference of 1955, they discussed the future in terms 
of mutual co-operation between Asians, or even Asia and Africa, 
rather than of exclusive links with either east or west. Another 
pattern of the future is emerging. 

Pessimists are able to argue, with illustrations, that most of 
these new impulses afford proof that the west has lost its 
huge stake in Asia, but any such verdict is still premature. What 
Asians want, immediately, is money and skill that is, except in 
limited quantities in India, unavailable except from the west. 
What they want in the longer run is freedom to choose the 
patterns and relationships that suit them best. As their con- 
fidence rises, and fear of the old colonialism abates, they may 
sense that this freedom is not available in the inelasticity of the 
totalitarian world. The west, which is by contrast, capable of 
compromise, will not have staked its money in vain if it succeeds 
in keeping open for them the door to freedom of choice. 








ON UNDERSTANDING 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


G. M. Craig* 


RITICISM of American foreign policy has become a favour- 
ee ite parlor game in Canada, the United States and most parts 

of the world. With the fate of millions hanging on the 
course of this policy, it is entirely legitimate for people outside 
as well as within the republic to engage in the “Great Debate” 
and make their views known. At the same time, there is a danger 
that the discussion will become enmeshed in personalities, sur- 
face phenomena, prejudice, emotions and other irrelevancies. It 
is useful from time to time to restore our perspective by recalling 
some of the basic factors that determine the conduct of American 
foreign policy. 

As everyone knows, the United States is a relative newcomer 
to the active arena of world politics. From the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars in 1815 until the outbreak of the first world 
war in 1914 the republic was not a serious factor in the calcula- 
tion of the world balance of power. Americans believed through- 
out this period in the doctrine of the two spheres, that the 
western hemisphere was immune, and must be kept immune, 
from the “bad old world” across the Atlantic. As Mary Baker 
Eddy put it, “I believe in God, the Constitution and the Monroe 
Doctrine.” America was a specially favoured place, where evil 
practices, such as the balance of power, “power politics,” and 
despotism happily did not exist. The task of foreign policy was 
to keep things that way. Americans tended to sentimentalize 
their history, to believe that they had always been motivated by 
benevolent ideals, that their great material success was attribut- 
able to unique virtue and that, in fact, they were not as other 
people. 

In the twentieth century this happy situation came to an end. 
Americans discovered for the first time in 1914-17, and then far 
more threateningly in 1940-41, that the state of the balance of 
power in Europe, and even in Asia, had a direct effect upon 
American security. What Americans had hitherto chosen to 
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ignore was now clear, that European, and to a lesser extent 
Asiatic, equilibrium had been an essential precondition of 
American security in the century before 1914. Thus reluctantly 
and awkwardly Americans began to find their sea-legs on the 
ship of international diplomacy, haunted by a constant longing to 
be back on dry land, and by a constant doubt that they needed to 
be on the ship at all. Perhaps they were only being seduced by 
fast-talking and interested individuals, foreign and domestic. 

This new role of activity in world politics would have been 
difficult enough to learn if times had been normal, and if the 
United States had been only one among several equally strong 
Great Powers. Older countries among the Great Powers, notably 
Britain and France, had learned by trial and error over a period 
of centuries what they could hope to accomplish and what they 
must expect to forbear in the realm of international politics. 
Yet in a few short years the United States became not only a 
Great Power, but the mightiest of the Great Powers. And this 
sudden transformation occurred when times were most decidedly 
not normal. Europe had almost committed suicide, thus abdicat- 
ing its traditional role of world leadership, yet it was querulous 
at the thought of this leadership falling to other hands. Asia 
was in turmoil and ferment, torn with vast aspirations and re- 
sentments. And in the Eurasian land mass the dangerous and 
mysterious Soviet state was steadily gathering new strength, 
apparently ready to spread its tentacles over every unprotected 
area. In this strange and sinister world of the mid-twentieth 
century there was no margin for error, such as other Great 
Powers had enjoyed in their period of tutelage. One false move 
might precipitate a civilization-destroying war, or equally, it 
might open the gates to an implacable enemy. Suddenly the 
West was under siege, and the United States found itself elected 
captain of the beleaguered force without ever having served in 
the ranks. Or, to change the figure, the United States must now 
walk an endless tight-rope over a bottomless chasm without 
previous practice with a net. The observers of this stunt were 
not on the sidelines; they were on the aerialist’s back. A nation 
whose leading educational philospher had advocated “learning by 
doing” had better be good at this sort of thing. 

Yet it is apparent to many outside observers as well as to 
many Americans that the republic is ill-suited for this new role 
in several important ways. There are a number of obstructive 
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factors which militate against a coherent and effective foreign 
policy on the part of the United States. 

We may begin by suggesting that the very success of the 
Americans in their national history has ill qualified them for a 
world role. With the world’s highest standard of living and with 
a very flexible social structure, they find it difficult to appreciate 
the reality of widespread poverty and the tensions that arise in 
long-established hierarchical societies. With a _ continental 
economy, to which foreign trade is of minor (although growing) 
importance, they are only slowly coming to realize that the 
desires of certain domestic interests must be subordinated to the 
overriding requirements of foreign policy. In short, Americans 
have had a very special kind of history and development. Sym- 
pathetic communication between this country and most of the 
others on the globe is never an easy matter. 

In the next place, Americans are not unanimously agreed 
upon the necessity for their new role in world politics. Nostalgia 
for the old days is so strong in some quarters that betrayal is held 
to be the true explanation for the demise of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thus, the country was “dragged” into war in 1917 and 
tricked into war in 1941. In 1945 American interests were be- 
trayed at Yalta and in 1945-49 China was “lost.” Since these 
things need not have happened, the vital task is to seek out and 
repudiate or punish the culprits, Americans and foreign agents, 
who are responsible for the present danger. In other words, 
many Americans, rather than face the realities of the present, 
live in a realm of fantasy peopled with conspirators and bogey 
men. Such people are incapable of having sensible opinions about 
present policies. 

Other Americans, who will admit that Hitler, Tojo and Stalin 
had something to do with the present state of the world, also 
find it hard to accept certain realities. In particular, they are 
unwilling to accept the cost of maintaining a large military 
establishment over a long period of time. This obligation is 
something very new for the United States, with its tradition of 
building up the armed forces after the outbreak of war. As 
recently as 1945 the United States felt safe in dismantling its 
mammoth military establishment with breakneck rapidity at the 
conclusion of war. The unpleasant necessity of rearmament was 
not really faced until after the outbreak of the Korean war in 
1950. Since then executive leaders have felt it essential to keep 
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the population churned up to a high pitch of excitement about 
the Communist danger as a means of securing annual appropria- 
tions for the armed services. Americans have also engaged in a 
continuous search for a relatively cheap and politically popular 
strategy of national defence. Hence the doctrines of atomic 
retaliation, which is thought to obviate the need of a large army. 
Hence the desire to dispense with troublesome allies thought to 
be unreliable in war and demanding in peace. 

America’s discontent with its allies is a factor rooted deeply 
in the country’s traditions. Between the time of the French 
alliance during the War of Independence and the year 1942 the 
United States entered into no alliances. Despite the proliferation 
of alliances during the past decade many Americans are still 
dubious of their value. This attitude is dying out, but Americans 
are still sometimes tempted to “go it alone,” or to think that if an 
alliance is contracted it must be with a genuinely friendly and 
like-minded country. Thus some Americans find it somehow 
immoral to move closer to Yugoslavia while others find it equally 
immoral to do the same with respect to Spain. Detached and un- 
emotional calculation of the national interest does not come easily 
to Americans in the realm of foreign policy. 

Such calculation is peculiarly the forte of the trained, pro- 
fessional diplomat, yet this necessary practitioner of the art of 
conducting international affairs has never been popular in the 
United States. It is true that in the first generation of national 
life there were some brilliant diplomats, such as Franklin, Jeffer- 
son and John Quincy Adams, but their successors were not men 
of equal ability and standing. During the nineteenth century the 
preservation of national security did not require the attentions of 
expert diplomacy, and the profession fell into disrepute. After 
the period of Jacksonian Democracy, diplomacy was thought to 
have an artistocratic aroma out of keeping with true American- 
ism. A diplomat who hobnobbed with royalty and pushed cookies 
at foreign courts was hardly to be trusted with the national 
interest. The diplomatic service was invaded by the spoils system, 
and thus dealt so shattering a blow that it has barely recovered 
at the present day. The State Department continues to be the 
most unpopular and suspected agency of the American Govern- 
ment. 

Two important results flowed from this situation. There was 
no tradition that diplomats could be entrusted to engage in the 
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give and take of bargaining with foreign countries. If they 
compromised in order to achieve a settlement, they were thought 
to have basely betrayed American interests. Secondly, American 
diplomats lacked the skill and knowledge to deal with the whole 
complex of new problems that were thrust upon the country in 
the 1940’s and 1950’s. Acquiring a sure touch in diplomacy is a 
slow business; Americans simply did not have it in large enough 
quantities in the years after 1941, when it began to matter. Then 
began a frantic recruiting of skills, which brought business men 
and generals and admirals to the forefront of diplomacy. These 
men were obviously not ideal for the tasks at hand, but they did 
know something of the outside world, and they did have a firm 
if often narrow and unimaginative grasp of the essentials of 
national security. Although the quality of American diplomacy 
has undoubtedly improved in recent years, its practitioners still 
frequently lack perspective and a broad knowledge of the rela- 
tions of things. The American vice is excessive specialization in 
narrow fields, with too little attention to the general picture. 

Americans have not put their trust in diplomacy because they 
have been reluctant to admit its necessity. Instead they have suc- 
cessively favoured other devices that have so far always come 
apart in their hands. For many years Americans were attracted 
to the idea that all international problems could be solved by 
arbitration and conciliation. If only governments would agree to 
talk things over in a calm and rational manner, agreement could 
be reached. Only gradually did Americans realize what their 
own history down to 1861 might have taught them, that vital 
interests cannot be adjusted by debate but only through the 
exercise of power. In the 1920’s and 1930’s Americans were 
obsessed with the view that the exercise of power by sovereign 
states in international affairs was inherently evil. They thought 
to exorcise this evil by outlawing war in the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928 and then, when that failed, by insulating themselves from 
war in the Neutrality Acts of the 1930’s. 

These Acts also failed, of course, and Americans then re- 
turned to an ideal that had caught up many of them in 1917-20, 
namely, a world association of nations. They were still seeking a 
bright, new alternative to the rather grubby and tainted approach 
of traditional diplomacy. The United Nations was greeted with 
widespread and often uncritical enthusiasm. Americans were 
told that if only they had joined the League of Nations, all would 
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have gone smoothly. Well, they would join the U.N. until it hurt, 
and thus usher in the millenium. In the “Town Meeting of the 
World” all conflicts would be peacefully and fairly resolved. When 
the U.N. failed to live up to extravagant expectations, another 
great wave of disillusionment swept the country. 

Still, there were those who said that economic aid would 
solve all problems. And so Americans threw themselves into the 
Marshall Aid programme. This programme would restore Euro- 
pean vitality, lead to unity on that continent, and build an im- 
pregnable bulwark against Communism. But after several years 
and many billions of dollars, this approach also seemed to be a 
failure. Europe did not call a constitutional convention on the 
approved model of that of Philadelphia in 1787, the several coun- 
tries apparently lived on American aid rather than helping them- 
selves, the Communist parties of France and Italy were about as 
large as ever, and for its pains, the United States was more un- 
popular than at any time in modern history. Only gradually did 
Americans realize that economic aid was not a cure-all; it restored 
conditions of stability, but it was no substitute for carefully 
thought out foreign policies, based on current realities, and ex- 
ecuted with skill and restraint. 

In the midst of these discouragements Americans began to be 
told that their whole approach to world affairs had been com- 
pletely wrong. It had been absurdly optimistic, shallow, un- 
realistic, legalistic and moralistic. Their own favoured position, 
the result of luck rather than good management, had allowed 
them the luxury of lecturing and hectoring less fortunate people 
in a highly hypocritical fashion. They were further told that 
power was the basic factor in world affairs, and that its only 
legitimate exercise was in defence of the national interest. 
Idealistic crusades to save the world had better be given up. 
Writers on foreign policy took to quoting William Graham 
Sumner’s old maxim to the effect that if you want war, nourish 
a doctrine. 

This advice, coming from such writers as Ilans Morgenthau 
and George Kennan, was essentially sound; in fact, it was the 
beginning of wisdom in foreign affairs. But it was a good deal 
more complicated than most people realized. It called for re- 
straint, for a precise definition of the national interest, for 
respecting the pride of allies and also of antagonists. It called 
for a careful understanding of the motives of the antagonist, 
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and a willingness to negotiate limited settlements when possible. 
Above all, it called for an end to the belief that all problems 
could ever be solved. There would always be problems, and 
there was no “one-shot,” “push-button” way out. 

Americans, or at least a great many of them, seemed how- 
ever to absorb only one lesson from the realistic school, the 
need to exercise power. They were told that the United States 
was the most powerful nation on earth, with a great advantage 
in atomic weaponry, an unrivalled strategic air force, and the 
mightiest industrial plant ever known. Very well! Use the 
power to force the antagonist into submission. Refuse to nego- 
tiate, for that was appeasement. Draw a line somewhere, any- 
where, and if the antagonist stepped over it, massively knock 
his block off. It was said that allies were necessary. If this 
was so, then they must be faithful and resolute. Let them be 
threatened with reappraisal from time to time to keep them 
on their toes. 

In short, events moved so fast that Americans frequently 
lost their bearings. For the first time in its national history 
the republic was genuinely and dangerously threatened by a 
foreign power. Other countries had lived with such danger for 
generations, but it was a new feeling to Americans. It was 
inconceivable that the United States could fall short of com- 
plete and total security. Therefore the country must have been 
betrayed by its past leaders and by internal subversion. This 
feeling was heightened by the desperate efforts of one political 
party to break the other’s twenty-year entrenchment in power. 
With victory finally achieved in 1952, the Republican party 
found itself bitterly wracked by internal divisions and the 
prisoner of its previous charges against the Democrats. The 
temptation to use the national concern over “security risks” as 
a lever for ousting federal employees sympathetic to the previous 
administration was too strong always to be resisted. Hence 
genuine and understandable tensions were played upon for 
partisan purposes. 

The American conduct of foreign policy is further complicated 
by the inadequacy of the framework of government for the tasks 
to be performed. The possession of vast military and industrial 
power is a dubious asset if its possessor is unable to speak and 
act with clarity and authority. Yet the outside world is fre- 
quently greeted by a confused medley of voices and actions 
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emanating from Washington and other parts of the country, 
with the result that friends and antagonists alike are bewildered. 
It might be said, parenthetically, that the confusion would not 
be so great if there were a better foreign understanding of the 
nature of American government. The confusion is nevertheless 
real and seemingly endemic. 

It is true that the Constitution and custom give the president 
vast powers for the conduct of foreign policy. On the face of 
it these powers appear to be as great as those enjoyed by the 
executive in any country governed by constitutional processes. 
The American president, moreover, appears to have a freer hand 
than does an executive who may be thrown out of office by an 
adverse legislative vote. Whatever may happen to the state of 
opinion in the Congress or country, the president, once elected, 
is sure of four years in office, barring death or impeachment. 
In fact, however, the famed separation of powers does not 
prevent the Congress, and especially the Senate, from exercising 
a constant and sometimes decisive influence on the conduct of 
foreign policy. It often seems that the president and the State 
Department have to walk more softly in their relations with 
Congress than in dealings with foreign countries. There are 
even occasions when the executive branch appears to shake the 
big stick at foreign countries for the purpose of improving rela- 
tions with Congress. This is a precarious and a dangerous 
way for a Great Power to act. 

Discussion of this subject, both within the United States 
and abroad, frequently takes the form of rather bitter vilifica- 
tion of Congress, as if its members were intensely ignorant, 
perverse and obstructive. The president is thought of as the 
much put-upon hero and the Congress as the hydra-headed vil- 
lain. This approach does little to clarify the issue, however 
much it may relieve feelings. For one thing, there are usually 
many able, experienced and responsible men in Congress, who 
occasionally save the executive from serious mistakes. (It ap- 
pears, for instance, that Congressional leaders were instru- 
mental in preventing unilateral United States intervention in 
the Indo-Chinese war in April, 1954.) For another, no one 
seriously denies the elected members of the legislature a weighty 
voice in decisions on foreign policy. In a democratic country no 
executive can long be successful without legislative approval. It 
is also well to remember that, since the executive has been far 
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from infallible in its conduct of foreign policy, the Congress has 
sometimes had occasion for legitimate complaint and corrective. 

The crux of the problem, of course, is the organization of 
Congress, not the fact of its existence or the abilities of its 
individual members. Because of the separation of powers, its 
members do not have a real and continuous opportunity to ques- 
tion members of the executive about policy. Since they feel left 
in the dark, they frequently set out to secure their own in- 
formation. This search may result in the expression of opinions 
about policy, and hence to the confusion mentioned above. But 
the greatest defect in the organization of Congress is the 
absence of a responsible, national party system. Pressures from 
the state and Congressional district are normally much more 
powerful than those from the party leadership, either in the 
White House or in the Congress. As a consequence, each 
Senator and Representative tends to work out a foreign policy 
(as well as domestic policies) that will satisfy his constituents, 
if he has any hope of re-election. This situation is made more 
chaotic by the observance of the hallowed custom of appointing 
committee chairmen according to the seniority rule. Other 
details might be mentioned that further limit the emergence of 
a coherent approach to foreign policy in Congress. 

There are many indications that Americans are aware of 
the shortcomings of their constitutional system for the effective 
prosecution of foreign policy. It is probable that if all the 
books and articles that have proposed reform or alteration were 
placed end to end, they would reach from the White House to 
Capitol Hill, yet this output has so far not brought the two ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue much closer together. Some changes 
in the relations of executive and legislature, and in the organiza- 
tion of the legislature, may eventually be made, although political 
scientists have been more optimistic than historians about this 
possibility. It should be emphasized that the impact of the new 
American role in foreign policy has nowhere been greater than 
upon Congress. The irritation, groping and false starts of recent 
years may give way to a more co-operative and responsible 
approach as the requirements of the new age come into clearer 
focus. Yet it must also be remembered that Congress is not 
equipped to take the initiative in fashioning foreign policy 
decisions. This task must always remain with the president, 
and foreign policy will only be effective when the president 
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carefully guards and exercises this right. Here again the course 
of recent politics has complicated the conduct of foreign policy. 
After twenty years of strong and assertive Democratic presi- 
dents, Congress hoped for a more pliant attitude on the part of 
a Republican chief executive. During the first months of his 
administration President Eisenhower genuinely tried to follow 
a more conciliatory approach towards Congress than that 
characteristic of his immediate predecessors, but with question- 
able success. Responsibility in the realm of foreign policy 
decisions lies with the president, and cannot really be shared. 
Confusion and aimlessness result when this fact is ignored. 
Such then are some, although by no means all, of the factors 
that have limited the effectiveness of American foreign policy 
in recent years. There are grounds for believing that, in the 
future, policy will be more consistent, restrained and realistic. 
One reason for this hope lies in the high quality of much of the 
current writing on international affairs in the United States. 
Such men as Hans Morgenthau, George Kennan, C. B. Marshall 
and W. G. Carleton, to mention only a few, have been effectively 
urging the importance of realism, prudence and moderation in 
the conduct of foreign policy. The influence of such writers may 
seem to weigh little against that of the fire-eating news 
magazines, newspapers and radio commentators, but it is un- 
doubtedly being felt in important places. Whatever may be 
said against the welter of confused argument over foreign policy 
in recent years—and it has at times been a most unseemly 
spectacle—it has often represented an earnest and energetic 
effort to grapple with an unprecedented situation. Now that we 
have a little more perspective on the events of the last decade, 
we may be readier to excuse and forget some of the more extreme 
manifestations of this searching of souls and beating of breasts. 
During this period of rapid change the American government 
and people have faced several dangerous temptations, and ended 
up by resisting them. The decisions were never clear-cut and 
altogether satisfying, but that is the way of public affairs, 
particularly in a vast pluralistic democracy such as the United 
States. One temptation was to have done with the endless and 
unaccustomed agony of the cold war by engaging in a “preven- 
tive’ attack on the Soviet Union. It is doubtful that this idea 
ever had any serious support; in any case, it appears to have 
been definitely abandoned. (It is worth pondering, by the way, 
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whether this bomb-rattling may not at times have served a 
useful purpose. Totalitarian governments, which do start wars, 
have certain advantages over democratic countries, which do not. 
“Tough talk” from the United States may occasionally have 
raised some salutary doubts in Moscow and Peking.) Raymond 
Aron remarks that Great Powers with newly realized strength 
have a temptation to engage in “expeditions to Sicily.” Yet, 
despite its earlier talk of “liberation” and “massive retaliation”, 
the Eisenhower administration has always stopped short of 
quixotic adventures. 

Another allied temptation was to give up the policy of 
alliances and to “go it alone.” This temptation arose amid 
the frustrations of various stages of the Korean War, but it 
too was resisted. That war showed that the allies of the United 
States could exercise considerable influence in determining how 
the vast range of American power was to be exercised. This 
process was of course always imperfect. The allies felt that they 
had too little influence, while nationalists in the United States 
were violently outraged to see any outside pressures on American 
policies. Despite its unsatisfactory aspects, the whole experience 
augurs fairly well for future co-operation between the United 
States and its friends when the pressure is great. 


Americans faced another temptation when they abandoned 
the policy of isolation, and that was to go too far the other 
way. Much of the world between the Soviet Union and the 
United States seemed to be a power vacuum which the United 
States must fill. As the “leader of the free world” the United 
States felt a responsibility to be everywhere and do everything. 
There must be an American policy and an American solution for 
all world problems. This “illusion of omnicompetence,” as it has 
been called, showed a serious failure to understand the true 
nature of what could and should be accomplished by foreign 
policy. There are signs, however, of a sounder approach. The 
events of the spring and summer of 1954, leading up to the Indo- 
China settlement at Geneva and the French rejection of the 
E.D.C. treaty, were a sobering and chastening experience for 
the American people. The generally moderate tone that pre- 
vailed, in spite of these defeats, indicated that Americans were 
finally at the point of admitting that the world was indeed a 
complicated place, where one did the best one could rather than 
engage in sulking “reappraisal.” 
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Another way of describing these temptations is to say that 
many Americans have always favoured an active policy in the Far 
East and an isolationist attitude towards Europe. This school 
of thought has never won the decisive victories in the battles 
over American foreign policy, and there are grounds for hoping 
that its influence may continue to wane in the future. There is 
a growing realization in the United States that the aims of 
policy in Asia must be limited to the restoration of a durable 
balance of power. Such a balance will doubtless involve the 
deployment of considerable American power in the western 
Pacific for some years to come, but the United States cannot 
and must not hope for close and permanent ties with Asiatic 
nations. It can, however, expect that its reputation in this area 
will improve in the coming years if the limited purposes of its 
policy are made convincingly clear. 

The outlook for European policy must be a very different 
one, for here the indicated trend is for ever closer ties within 
the Atlantic community. Neither side of the ocean will relish 
this tightened embrace, but the safety of each makes it absolutely 
imperative. The great task, of course, will be to build this com- 
munity in such a way that it does not appear to be a threat to 
the western frontiers of the Soviet Union. American (and 
British) weight will be essential in order to curb a revival of 
German aspirations towards the east. Only thus can Russian 
fears be allayed on the one hand, and Soviet expansion be stayed 
on the other. The big question mark of the immediate future 
is whether the western nations will have the staying power, the 
diplomatic skill and the restraint to execute this difficult policy. 

Finally, the American people must expect the world to be- 
come a much more complex place in the coming years. As 
Germany and Japan recover strength and voice, and as other 
non-Communist countries feel able to go off on their own tacks, 
Americans may occasionally feel some nostalgia for the simpler 
days of 1947-55, of Soviet-American “bipolarity.” If this more 
complex day comes, and it may be near at nand, Americans 
should nonetheless be able to join a sense of accomplishment 
to the less satisfying feelings which they will undoubtedly have 
in the new situation. For they will be able to reflect that they 
did take the lead in holding the fort until their friends and allies 
could recover positions of independence and strength. This 
article has been concerned with emphasizing a few of the many 
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shortcomings in the American approach to foreign policy. It 
must end, however, by an equal emphasis on the facts that 
shortcomings have not been unique to American policy and that 
in its larger outlines this policy has been the prime instrument 
in giving western civilization a chance for survival in the 
desperate decade since 1945. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 
Alexander W. Wainman* 


HE first impression the writer had of Yugoslav foreign rela- 
"tions in July, 1954, was on the road from Trieste to Rijeka 

(Fiume). A group of Marshal Tito’s soldiers going on 
week-end leave had hailed a large car belonging to a German 
tourist and were smilingly climbing in for a lift with their 
ex-enemy. Indeed, wherever we went throughout Yugoslavia 
we were amazed to find how the people received the Germans 
visiting their country with the same deference and friendliness 
that they showed to other foreigners. Whenever we remarked 
on this fact we were invariably given the answer: “The Italians 
behaved far worse than the Germans.” It is obvious that despite 
all the destruction wrought by the Germans—still only too visible 
in dozens of villages through which we passed—the Yugoslavs 
are anxious to forget the unpleasant years of war and to look 
forward to the future. Perhaps it is only due to the fact that 
the Trieste dispute remained at that time unsettled that their 
bitterness against the Italians had been carried forward until 
last summer. 

Along the Albanian border, which we skirted for two or three 
days on our way south to Macedonia, there was a series of police 
posts at which our documents were checked. At the first of 
these we mistook the signal to stop and found ourselves pursued 
by a militiaman on an old ramshackle bicycle. He failed in his 
effort to catch us, but we never again flaunted the law in this 
respect. 

We were told that there was a similar control of movement 
along the borders of all the satellite countries. By way of con- 
trast the approach to the Austrian and even the Italian borders 
seemed virtually unguarded and we were never asked for our 
papers except at the frontier itself. 

Apart from these minor incidents what surprised us was how 
little people seemed to care about foreign affairs. The one 
overriding concern of the average citizen was the difficult 
economic situation created by the fact that wages are quite 
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inadequate to meet people’s everyday needs. Although this is 
in turn a direct result of Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform 
and her urgent need to build up her defence and heavy industry, 
the man in the street derives little consolation from such 


knowledge. 

To make an analysis of Yugoslavia’s relations with her 
neighbours we decided to pay a visit to the Secretariat (Ministry) 
for Foreign Affairs in Belgrade and at the same time to examine 
those official documents and agreements which have been made 
public over the past few years. 

The outstanding agreement is the Balkan Alliance of Mutual 
Assistance, signed by the Foreign Ministers of Greece, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia at the resort of Bled in the Slovenian Alps on 
August 9, 1954. This pact supplants and extends the Treaty 
of Friendship and Co-operation signed by the representatives of 
the same three powers on February 28, 1953. For Yugoslavia 
the new treaty marks two outstanding milestones in that coun- 
try’s foreign relations. 

In the first place it virtually completes the defensive build-up 
undertaken by Marshal Tito almost from zero following his ex- 
pulsion from the Cominform in 1948. At that time only the 
Yugoslav army stood between him and the vast Soviet grouping 
of powers. The next three years were the crucial ones from the 
defensive point of view. Our informant at the Foreign Sec- 
retariat stated that from 1948 until 1951 the government ex- 
pected an attack from the East at any moment. During this 
period, although his eastern neighbours created incident upon 
incident on his borders, Tito refused to be provoked. For a 
couple of years after the break even the portrait of Stalin was 
allowed to hang in public places side by side with his own, as 
if to keep up the pretence that Russia remained Yugoslavia’s 
friend and that it was only some ignorant functionary in the 
Cominform who was responsible for all the trouble and mis- 
understanding. 

The adherence of Greece and Turkey to N.A.T.O. in 1951 
was the necessary prelude to their rapprochement with Yugo- 
slavia and the extension of their Balkan commitments in general. 
(Let it be mentioned in passing that the emigré Yugoslav 
Government and the Greek Government in exile had, as early 
as 1942, concluded an agreement concerning a future Balkan 
Union, to which Turkey and other Balkan countries might 
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eventually be admitted. At the same time the Balkan Entente 
of 1934, comprising Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and Turkey, 
thought it proved ineffective in the face of German aggression 
for want of both a mutual assistance clause and outside backing 
by one or more big powers, remained fresh in people’s minds.) 


The year 1952 marked the first moves towards the normaliza- 
tion of relations between Yugoslavia on the one hand and Greece 
and Turkey on the other. Mutual visits were undertaken by 
political, cultural and military delegations and trade agreements 
were signed. All this led to the signing of the above-mentioned 
Treaty of Friendship at Ankara on February 28, 1953. 


This treaty laid down, inter alia, that the Foreign Ministers 
of the three countries would hold meetings at least once a year 
on matters of mutual concern. The new Alliance, signed on 
August 9, 1954, extends the provisions of the 1953 treaty by 
guaranteeing immediate military aid by all in case of armed 
aggression against one or more of the three countries concerned 
(Article 2). The meetings of the Foreign Ministers and their 
advisers, who will collectively form a Permanent Council, will 
henceforth take place at least twice a year, while the General 
Staffs of all three nations will continue their joint work 
(Article 4). Article 6 provides for immediate consultation should 
Greece and Turkey be involved by their N.A.T.O. commitment 
in the defence of another nation. Yugoslavia is not, therefore, 
fully committed to military aid in such a case, though in practice 
it is unlikely that she would remain uninvolved. Her final ad- 
herence to N.A.T.O., however, seems unlikely to be undertaken 
in the near future in view of the recent developments in Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign relations and her newly adopted policy of “co- 
existence” between East and West, advocated by Tito and Nehru 
on the occasion of the former’s visit to India in December, 1954. 

Indeed, much as many Western statesmen and strategists 
would like to see Yugoslavia committed to full support of 
N.A.T.O., the chances of this being achieved would appear to be 
diminishing in proportion to the slight, though nonetheless per- 
ceptible reduction of tension between Russia and the West. 


The second outstanding fact—and one which may in the long 
run have even more far-reaching results—is the appeal to other 
Balkan countries contained in Article 9 of the 1953 treaty and 
implicitly confirmed by Article 11 of the 1954 alliance. Article 9 
of the former reads: “... Any other state, whose collaboration 
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shall be deemed useful for the realization of the aims of the said 
agreement by the contracting parties, may adhere to the said 
agreement under the same conditions and with the same rights 
as the three signatory states.” 

The countries immediately concerned are, of course, primarily 
Albania, secondly Bulgaria and, in a special way, Italy. The 
three Foreign Ministers, in their communiqué following the first 
conference after the signing of the original treaty held in 
Athens in July, 1953, saw fit to assure their neighbours of their 
pacific intentions and explicitly to mention Albania “whose in- 
dependence represents an important element of peace in the 
stability of the Balkans.” 

The Soviet position in the Danubian and Balkan states must 
be kept in mind. Seen in retrospect the spring of 1948 stands 
out as the highwater-mark of the Russian advance, when the 
seizing of Czechoslovakia was all too quickly followed by the 
defection of Yugoslavia. By this latter event the Soviet was 
at one blow deprived of its strategic domination of the area as 
a whole. Albania became completely isolated and is waiting, 
as one British observer has aptly put it, to fall like an over-ripe 
apple into the lap of her immediate neighbours—Yugoslavia and 
Greece. (Note here the significance of the above-mentioned 
reference in the Athens communiqué implying, as it does, an 
offer of partnership if this smallest of the Balkan states will only 
mend her ways and come back into the anti-Soviet fold.) Bul- 
garia, with two of her flanks exposed, has little defensive value 
to the Soviet bloc, while it is unlikely that she will be used 
offensively in the foreseeable future. She would appear, there- 
fore, to be next in line for attack by the diplomatic—as opposed 
to military—offensive of the Balkan Alliance and of Yugoslavia 
in particular. For Belgrade is the real centre of influence in 
this part of the peninsula, Turkey being primarily concerned with 
the Straits and her heartland of Asia Minor and Greece with 
the Aegean and the Mediterranean. For all the brain-washing 
and executions that have since taken place in Bulgaria, Dimitrov’s 
plan for a Balkan Federation with Yugoslavia, discussed at a 
conference at Bled in 1946, must remain in the forefront of many 
of his compatriots’ minds. The writer does not here predict 
a rapid dénouement of Balkan affairs in this direction, but wishes 
merely to indicate the possibilities opened up by the 1953 and 


1954 agreements. 
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As far as Yugoslavia’s present relations with the Soviet 
Union and her satellite neighbours are concerned, a gradual im- 
provement, which began late in 1953 and continued throughout 
the first nine months of 1954, developed rapidly for the better 
in the last three months of the latter year. 

Early in October Moscow ceased its broadcasting of bulletins 
in Serbo-Croatian attacking Tito and later abandoned its jamming 
of Yugoslavia broadcasts to the U.S.S.R. in Russian. There are 
reports that Yugoslav hostages held by the Russians are to be 
released and negotiations have been begun for a commercial 
treaty. The Soviet has even declared its approval of the Trieste 
settlement. 

Belgrade has welcomed these expressions of friendship with 
a touch of reserve. Kardelj, Tito’s deputy, stated they mean 
“the end of the policy of economic blockade which was conducted 
against Yugoslavia by the U.S.S.R. and other European 
countries.” 

Tito, however, has refuted the idea that he is “returning to 
Moscow.” He added in a press interview in October: “In 1948 
we found ourselves isolated and blockaded, and thus found the 
way to a close collaboration with the Western countries. This 
does not require us to refuse to converse with the other side. 
But we have no thought of abandoning the position we have 
reached ... (a position of) . . . complete autonomy in foreign 
policy.” 

More recently the Marshall has enunciated his policy of co- 
existence, which implies steering a neutral course between East 
and West. But the important fact is that Tito is negotiating 
from strength and not from weakness. He is determined to be 
the strong man of the Balkans and not to become the plaything 
of the big powers. All this would seem consistent with the man 
we have known in the past who, whatever his internal policies 
may have been, has always proved himself first and foremost 
a patriot. It is quite natural that, having strengthened his rela- 
tions with the West and further secured his position by the sign- 
ing of the Balkan Pact, Tito should try to establish the best 
possible relations with the new management in the Kremlin. 
For Yugoslavia can only fully develop her economy if she trades 
normally with both sides. Moreover, the decrease in tension 
between Yugoslavia and the East—which signifies in effect the 
complete failure of the Soviet policy of provocation and bullying 
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systematically carried out from 1948 until 1953—will enable her 
to reduce her military commitments and so concentrate more on 
civilian needs. The improvement in Yugoslavia’s relations with 
Russia has been accompanied by a similar development with the 
satellite countries. 

Diplomatic relations with Albania, which were broken off 
after 1948, have been renewed, while those with Hungary and 
Bulgaria, as with the Soviet Union, have been brought back to 
normal by the exchange of the appropriate ambassadors and 
ministers in place of a mere skeleton diplomatic staff. The 
Yugoslav leaders have been careful to point out that the normali- 
zation of diplomatic relations can have little meaning unless it is 
accompanied by a desire on the part of Russia and the satellites 
to atone for past misdeeds. Those with Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania remain to be fully re-established, though even here 
local agreements on various matters are concluded from time to 
time, ea as that with Rumania—and also Bulgaria—for the 
exchange‘of prisoners. In 1953 an agreement was reached with 
Rumania on the joint administration of the Iron Gate on the 
Danube, while a more recent one provided for the re-establish- 
ment of railway communications between Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. On the debit side, however, one must mention the state 
of tension that arose in the summer of 1954 between these two 
countries owing to the molesting of Yugoslav diplomats in 
Bucharest by the Rumanian authorities. Trade with Russia and 
the satellite countries, which was suspended by them when 
Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform, has been, or is 
about to be resumed on a limited scale. 


With Austria relations have been steadily improving over 
the past few years and nothing is now heard, at least in public, 
of Yugoslav claims to the Slovene-speaking areas in Carinthia and 
Styria. In 1953 the legations of the two countries were raised 
to the status of embassies. 

The Trieste settlement, which was initialled in London early 
in October 1954, has brought to an end an unhappy state of 
affairs which had existed since 1945. In return for a small area 
of land on the southern boundary of Zone A (i.e. the former 
Anglo-American Zone) and some rights in the port Tito has 
agreed to the cession of the remainder of this zone, including the 
city and harbour of Trieste, to Italy. In exchange he annexes 
Zone B, which he already in effect fully controlled. Provision is 
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also made for the voluntary migration of individuals from one 
zone to the other over a period of two years and there are mutual 
guarantees against racial persecution. 

It is to be hoped that the settlement will pave the way for 
a rapid improvement of relations between Italy and Yugoslavia. 
Some progress has already been made. The Italian Minister for 
Trade went to Belgrade at the end of 1954 and on the occasion 
of his visit the legations of both countries were raised to the 
status of embassies. 

Whether Yugoslavia will agree to the eventual admission of 
Italy to the Balkan Pact, a course which Greece and Turkey are 
believed to favour, is still uncertain. 

But, with or without Italy, this pact remains of prime im- 
portance to Yugoslavia in the realm of her foreign policy. For 
only on the basis of a firm alliance with Greece and Turkey, 
behind whom in turn stands the N.A.T.O. grouping of powers, 
can she confidently undertake her newly proclaimed policy of co- 
existence. Assured of backing from the West in case of trouble 
Tito may in a spirit of friendship penetrate the satellite capitals 
more effectively than any of the Western powers has been able 
to. By offering such countries as Bulgaria and Albania an equal 
partnership in place of the present Russian domination Yugo- 
slavia may yet be successful in denting the armour of the Soviet 


colossus. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
David M. Legate* 


Nine of the most important living men crossed the earth to 
foregather here in the latter part of January this year for 
what had been publicized as one of the major encounters in 
recent history. They were the Prime Ministers of the countries 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, coming together for 
the third time since 1951. The publicity ended when this con- 
ference began. It was held “in camera,” the explanation being 
that it was simply a gathering to exchange views on mutual 
problems. The final communique was packed with diplomatic 


cliches. It recorded “with satisfaction”... “a widening area of 

understanding” ... “a valuable foundation” ... and so on and 
4 

so on. 


There were full press reports of a dinner at Buckingham 
Palace, a reception at the Guildhall and a social affair at No. 10 
Downing Street. But nothing was vouchsafed to Commonwealth 
journalists as to what went on at the meetings in No. 10. The 
journalists were left to guess. The resulting area of speculation 
was as extensive as it was largely fatuous. 

We are repeatedly advised that such Commonwealth Con- 
ferences do not constitute a legislature, nor a council of action, 
that they have no corporate authority. We are constantly 
warned not to expect anything of a concrete character to emerge 
from the discussions. Under the circumstances, in the public’s 
view an awful downfall after the build-up is inevitable. 

Why the secrecy, considering the generally harmonious 
atmosphere which exists between these member nations? Why 
the vague reports by the Prime Ministers on their return to 
their respective legislatures? Mr. St. Laurent’s statement in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa was suffused with a rosy glow. 
But no details. Mr. Nehru refused to make any comment what- 
soever when he got back to India. 

There were rumors that Sir Winston Churchill at one stage 
of the proceedings had delivered himself of a memorable review 
of the world today and his impressions of the world of tomorrow 
in the light of the existence of the H-bomb. Only a few weeks 
later he did this in the House of Commons at Westminister. It 
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was substantially the same as his remarks “in camera” before 
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the Commonwealth premiers. Why couldn’t this have been pub- 
lished at the time? It would have been an even better public 
forum than the Commons. 

Canada’s Prime Minister is quoted as saying “no invidious 
comparisons were made in any quarter,” this arising out of a 
report that he had compared Canada’s defense spending with 
that of New Zealand. The rumor would not have arisen had 
provision been made for press coverage of the conference. At 
the infinitely more inflammable Geneva talks newspapermen were 
accorded wide facilities to report rather than to guess out- 
rageously. 

Well, what DID happen at this London table talk? At this 
meeting of leaders of a quarter of the human race? 

Exchange of views, says the communique vacuously. On 
trade, of course. On defense matters, naturally. About the 
only public statement came from Ceylon’s Premier, who declared 
that the retail price of tea in Great Britain was a racket. The 
price promptly sagged and so did the reputation of Ceylon’s 
Premier in the eyes of Mincing Lane, the centre of England’s 
tea market. 

No amount of arduous digging could produce anything of a 
nature officially for public examination. Probably the sole ex- 
ception was provided by Canada’s Lester B. Pearson who gave 
journalists a day-to-day “background” session,—strictly off-the- 
record. If one Canadian writer had observed these confidences, 
maybe politicans might be persuaded to confide more. 

Guessing apart, however, indubitably this particular con- 
ference brought two points to the fore. Canada and India are 
now dominating forces in the Commonwealth. More than ever 
they are the interpreters of East and West. 

The St. Laurent-Pearson combination constituted a potent 
show not simply in stating their country’s position but in being 
unassailibly able to present the sitution below the 49th parallel. 

If ever Canada had a vital role to play in international affairs, 
it is at the present, when the peoples of Europe, and not the 
least the United Kingdom, either fail to understand or at least 
misunderstand the mentality of the United States of America. 
With its British background and its knowledge of her wealthy 
neighbour, Canada is in an unique saddle to guide various horses 
to healthy water. 

This is a factor which even some of the Leftist element of 
Britain’s Labour Party is beginning to understand and appreciate. 

From St. Laurent now to Nehru. This quiet, pro-British 
statesman circulated considerably during the London gathering. 
Head of a seething multitude of Asiatics, not so long ago 
threatened by a militant Communist group, he stands today as 
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pre-eminent as an anti-Communist in his own land, at the same 
time exercising a friendly interest with, among others, Com- 
munist China. His is, too, a role of go-between and, with his 
firm faith in the freedom of British institutions, he lost no time 
during his stay in London to impart his knowledge of the East. 
It is no secret that he spent a couple of days at Broadlands, the 
country home of Admiral Mountbatten (India’s last Viceroy) 
having a heart-to-heart chat with Sir Anthony Eden. This has 
had results as witness the heartfelt reception to Eden on his 
recent visit to India. 

To revert to the communique, the Prime Ministers “agreed 
in particular, that all Commonwealth countries should strive to 
develop further their resources and their earning power.” What 
a silly thing, if they didn’t! 

Whatever the case, pro or con, of holding such conferences “in 
camera,” it simmers down to the fact that the personalities count. 
St. Laurent and Nehru turned out to be two of the major per- 
sonalities. 

The Times of London, with some sagacity, has observed in 
connection with the Commonwealth: “Ad hoc meetings for 
special work will remain one of its firmest and most useful 
links. It is by avoiding the speculative, and concentrating on 
the practical, that the Commonwealth will fulfill its destiny.” 

By avoiding secrecy in such talks, the Commonwealth will 


avoid the speculative. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 
The Legacy of Colonialism 
Douglas G. Anglin* 


XPERIENCE since the war has shown that the problem of 
k relinquishing control of colonial territories can be far more 
difficult than the task of governing them. The United 
Kingdom, in particular, is committed to the extension of self- 
government in her colonies as rapidly as possible; yet she has 
found the “liquidation of the British Empire” no easy matter. 
Even the most enlightened colonial reformer must face up to 
two important problems. First, to what extent are western 
political institutions adaptable to the very different cultural 
traditions and social conditions of Asia and Africa? This 
question is no longer as important as it used to be for, 
rightly or wrongly, the declared policy of the leading colonial 
powers now is to foster the parliamentary form of government 
throughout the world, and to attempt to make it work as 
effectively as possible. The insistent demands of the dependent 
peoples themselves for Western political machinery (minus 
Western imperialism) has made this inevitable; and the remark- 
able success of parliamentary institutions in certain Asian 
dominions has shown it to be feasible. 

The problem today is not so much the direction of advance 
as the rate of advance. The British and others feel that self- 
government could come, and in some cases has come, too quickly. 
Until recently, few Canadians would have been prepared to 
admit such a claim, and the dependent peoples, quite understand- 
ably, reject it outright. The colonial powers feel that self- 
government ought to be granted only where there is some 
assurance that reasonably good government will result. The 
colonial peoples on the other hand, contended that self-govern- 
ment is the only possible form of good government; or at least, 
that if it is a matter of choice, self-government is preferable to 
good government. 

This is the underlying “problem” dealt with in Problems of 
Parliamentary Government in Colonies. This brilliant and con- 
cise volume fully maintains the high standard expected of Han- 
sard Society publications. It has been prepared by S. D. Bailey 
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with the assistance of an advisory committee and a distinguished 
group of a hundred or so consultants from all parts of the world. 
No claim is made that this is research in the ordinary sense of 
the word; the aim has been merely to produce an “interim” 
report which would be “generally accepted as an objective but 
worthwhile contribution to the literature on the subject.” 

The book is organized into brief but closely reasoned chapters 
and appendices on such topics as comparative colonial policies, 
the plural society, paramountcy and partnership, and electoral 
systems. No recommendations as such are put forward but 
many stimulating suggestions are discussed. It is a unique 
work in an important field. Incidentally, the Society would 
welcome financial support to enable it to undertake the “pro- 
longed, original and basic’ research that these problems merit. 

The significance of an efficient, honest and impartial public 
service to the success of parliamentary government is obvious, 
particularly in under-developed territories. In the case of the 
Asian dominions, the smooth transition from dependence to in- 
dependence can be largely explained by the fact that much of the 
administration was already in the hands of trained and ex- 
perienced Indian and Ceylonese officials. Furthermore, in the 
words of a United Nations report, “any programme of economic 
and fiscal development, of improvement in education, health, 
labour and social conditions . . . can only succeed if it is 
supported by machinery and methods established under sound 
principles of public administration.” 

The Chatham House series on the requirements of efficient 
public administration in the countries of eastern Asia is therefore 
particularly timely. “The object is to provide factual back- 
ground so that an evaluation can be made of what is required 
in order to develop really efficient public services to meet present 
day needs in Asia.” The authors have been selected on the basis 
of their long and intimate associations with the territories con- 
cerned. 

Sir Charles Collins, in Public Administration in Ceylon and 
Public Administration in Hong Kong, has interpreted his task 
as calling for an historical account of the British administrative 
system in Ceylon and in Hong Kong. The last quarter of each 
book is devoted to the important developments of the twentieth 
century. There can be little doubt that both volumes will 
become standard works in their field. However, public admini- 
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stration is defined so narrowly that much of the political back- 
ground is excluded. As a result, certain administrative develop- 
ments, particularly in Ceylon, are not fully intelligible. To a 
great extent it is left to the reader to imply the reasons why 
the Ceylon Civil Service was able to survive so successfully the 
shock of war and political reform. Sir Charles’s restricted view 
of his topic is all the more regrettable because few persons are 
more qualified to give a balanced assessment of such constitu- 
tional expedients as the State Council under the Donoughmore 
Constitution. A considerable expansion of the important chap- 
ter on “The Public Services during the Era of Reform” would 
have increased the value of this welcome addition to the limited 
number of books on Ceylon. 

While Sir Charles does not adequately explain the success 
of the British administrative system in Ceylon, F. S. V. Donni- 
son, in Public Administration in Burma, considers it his principal 
task to explain why it collapsed in Burma when handed over to 
the Burmese. In doing so, he analyzes, criticizes and defends 
freely and forthrightly; and his conclusions, while controversial, 
command respect. 

His basic thesis is that Burma was introduced to self- 
government too soon and too rapidly. “It was the disorderly 
stampede for independence which has landed Burma in its pres- 
ent difficulties.” For this he blames the British as well as the 
Burmese. The former yielded in 1922, 1937 and finally in 1948 
to the “political clamour’” of the Burmese for increased self- 
government before Burma and her administration were ade- 
quately prepared for such developments. The author dismisses 
the notion that if the war and the occupation had not intervened, 
stable government might have been possible. 

“Had the Japanese invasion not brought the whole system to 
the ground it is reasonable to assume that it would have continued 
to function for a time at least; but it would have been sustained 
mainly by the impetus from the past, and it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that, as this weakened, the system would gradually 
have disintegrated. Only the emergence of a strong leader of dic- 
tatorial type would have averted ultimate anarchy.” (p. 111) 
An interesting point for the future is whether Malaya will 

follow in the footsteps of Ceylon or of Burma (and Indonesia). 
In this connection, S. W. Jones, in his admirable and highly read- 
able study of Public Administration in Malaya, considers that full 
independence must await a solution of the communal problem. 
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“Self-government”, he says, “cannot hope to succeed in a divided 
Malaya.” 

The author attributed the sudden emergence of the com- 
munal problem largely to racial animosities stirred up by the 
Japanese and especially to the clumsy handling by the British 
of the abortive proposals for a Malayan Union. This explan- 
ation does not perhaps adequately stress the fact that communal- 
ism is essentially a struggle for political power. In a plural 
society, the offer of independence may mean the opportunity to 
exercise political power; but it may also involve a threat of sub- 
mission to power wielded by others. For this reason, the prom- 
ise of self-government has accentuated rather than diminished 
communal tensions in Malaya and rendered more difficult the 
political integration of the Malayan peoples which the author 
considers indispensable as a foundation for independence. Mr. 
Jones concludes his important book with a warning that time and 
the trend of affairs are on the side of the Chinese and that only 
a radical change of outlook on the part of the Malays can pre- 
vent their gradual eclipse. 

A principal point of interest in connection with Public Ad- 
ministration in Siam is the question whether or not Thailand 
has fared worse than her neighbours who have had the benefit 
(or otherwise) of direct Western tutelage. Mr. Reeve’s answer 
is that independence has had advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. The successes he attributes to the employment of Wes- 
tern advisers (of which he was one) and “to the practice of send- 
ing large numbers of future Siamese officials to Europe and 
America for their education.” At the same time he admits that 
Thailand has “few of the usual major problems of Governments, 
for instance, unemployment, distress, famine, draught and 
pestilence.”” He does not, however, minimize the administrative 
defects, especially the system of political appointments, and the 
widespread bribery and corruption. 

S. D. Bailey’s Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia, 
like the series on public administration, is issued in co-operation 
with the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. It deals with developments in the Asian dominions 
and Burma since the British withdrawal. “My limited purpose”, 
Bailey writes, “is to try to put the matter in perspective by 
describing briefly the steps which were taken after the war to 
transfer power and thus enable the peoples of the four countries 
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to choose their system of government, to outline in broad terms 
the forms of government adopted or projected, and to examine 
the actual working of certain institutions of government during 
the past four years.” 

This slim volume claims to be no more than an introductory 
essay and the conclusions reached are regarded as highly tent- 
ative. Yet the author’s comments are frequently shrewd and 
always interesting. His approach is that of a sympathetic and 
optimistic observer. This is another of Mr. Bailey’s brief books 
which one wishes were far longer and fuller. 


PROBLEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN COLONIES. A Report by 
the Hansard Society. 1953. (London: The Hansard Society. x, 
154pp. 12/-) 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN CEYLON. By Sir Charles Collins. 1951. 
(Toronto: Oxford. viii, 162pp. $2.25) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN HONG Konc. By Sir Charles Collins. 1952. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRENCH POLITICS—The First Years of the Fourth Republic. By 
Dorothy Pickles. 1953. (London, Toronto: Oxford. 302pp.) 


To students of French affairs Mrs. Pickles’ new book offers 
an extraordinarily able, thorough and admirably objective outline 
and analysis of France’s political experience, economic difficulties 
and external relations from “Liberation” up to about two years 
ago. It overlaps slightly with Gordon Wright’s earlier volume 
reviewed in International Journal of 1948-9. 

As the author says in her preface: “This book aims primarily 
at presenting events and problems as the French saw them at 
the time and, more particularly, as they disagreed about them;” 
and, toward the end: “The contrast with Great Britain has been 
stressed, because Anglo-French co-operation is the corner-stone 
of post-war European policies, and because this difference has 
been perhaps the greatest stumbling block to understanding be- 
tween the two countries.” 

The most conspicuous political difference lies between the 
two-party parliamentary system of Britain and the multiparty 
mechanism of France, engendered by historical pressures be- 
ginning with the Great Revolution. The parties in the Assembly 
are not artificial concoctions but the faithful reflection of deep- 
rooted divisions in public opinion on matters of principle— 
political, religious, economic and social. Hence the frequent 
deadlocks within coalition governments and the recurring cabinet 
reshuffles with only slight change of personalities. The basic 
problem is one of majorities, soluble only if somehow one party 
were to secure an overall majority (as in the Canadian House of 
Commons). 

After the glad liberation, men had visions of a renovated 
France, and the Leftward government (Communists, Socialists, 
MRP) launched sweeping economic and social programmes for 
nationalization and state planning. Unhappily the innate contra- 
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dictions within this tripartisme soon dissolved the honeymoon of 
the Left; the revival of historic oppositions produced deadlocks 
and frustration. Successful undertakings like the Monnet Plan 
for the modernization of French industry and agriculture were 
allowed to by-pass Parliament (January, 1946). So, later, was 
the Schuman Plan (Coal and Steel Community) till it was an 
accomplished fact. These two plans suggest benevolent techno- 
cracy. 

During the demoralizing occupation, France lived “for four 
years in an intellectual vacuum,” isolated from the outside world’s 
profoundly changing economic and political realities. Prompt 
and fundamental readjustments were called for, but could be 
effected only through strong and stable government, as De 
Gaulle constantly proclaimed. However, the Vichy interlude had 
merely reinforced the traditional French suspicion of executive 
power, while De Gaulle’s proposed presidential republic on the 
American model would, in a centralized France, obviously result 
in dictatorship. Consequently the majority of politically active 
Frenchmen still favored the sovereignity of the Legislature, and 
when the Constitution of 1946 finally emerged from stubborn 
doctrinal controversy, its net result was a supreme National 
Assembly, with a weak Council of the Republic in place of the 
strong Senate, and an accentuation of “government by as- 
sembly.” True, hopeful attempts at improvements in the pro- 
cedures of the Third Republic had been made, but the radical 
provision of the right of dissolution had been “hedged about by 
restrictive conditions” nearly nullifying its efficacy as a threat 
to ungovernable Chambers. 

Thus the Fourth Republic gradually slumped back into the 
old familiar habits of the Third, including the tendency of the 
“Great Commissions” to criticize, challenge and sometimes over- 
throw the divided coalition Cabinets. Only the able, permanent 
Civil Service prevented administrative breakdown, though it 
could not take basic decisions. 

In domestic affairs, there was urgent need for the more equit- 
able distribution of the burden of direct taxation; the present 
system is outdated and bears too heavily on the wage and salary 
earners, and too lightly on the small farmers and shopkeepers 
and wealthy individuals. Such fundamental renovation was es- 
sential for the cure of the curse of inflation, and a pre-requisite 
for grappling effectively with the task of re-housing the masses. 
These stupendous problems would have given pause to even a 
strong government based on a dependable majority, even with- 
out the frightful drain of the war in Indo-China, plus the annual 
contribution of nearly $600 million to supplement the budgets of 
the dependencies of the French Union. 
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The defection of the Communist Party from participation in 
government, after Moscow’s rejection of the Marshall Plan, in- 
creased the hazards of cabinet existence. The Party had hoped 
to win domination of the Assembly and had infiltrated some of 
the nationalized industries and principal administrations; it 
changed now from a constructive to a destructive force. 

The next experiment in coalitions was entitled the Third 
Force, a centrist alliance of Socialists, MRP, and Radicals, held 
together from January, 1948, to June, 1951, by their common 
opposition to the authoritarian threats from Left and Right. A 
partnership of Socialists (economic planning, taxing of rich, and 
enough anti-clericalism to compete with the Communists), MRP 
(aid to Catholic schools and social reform) and Radicals (free 
enterprise and secularism) offered more dilemmas than solutions. 
The Socialist attitudes caused the fall of six cabinets during 
this first Parliament; and the semi-paralysis of Parliamentary 
action engendered by this suicidal but inescapable feuding pro- 
duced a public mood first of apathy and finally of disillusion- 
ment, while the centre of political gravity moved steadily right- 
ward. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Pickles in her “Provisional Balance Sheet” 
credits this Parliament with “a solid core of achievement,” and 
“by 1951, if it had not been for the Korean war and rearmament, 
material difficulties would no longer have been insurmountable.” 
In fact many of these difficulties were caused by the imperative 
necessity of trying “to do everything at once,” in the diverse 
fields of social security, industrial modernization, rearmament, 
military effort and development of overseas territories. How- 
ever, for rapid economic advance it will be necessary for France 
“to resolve some of her fundamental divisions on matters of 
principle and to modernize her parliamentary as well as her 
economic machinery,” which brings us back to the unanswered 
question of how to achieve an overall majority. 

Mrs. Pickles and other authorities regret the present lack of 
great leaders. However, the awful haemorrhage of the first 
World War seemed to have swept away most of the young 
potential leaders; and, besides, it is doubtful whether in peace- 
time even a Clemenceau, or a Poincaré could have welded to- 
gether a majority out of such discordant minorities as have com- 
posed the National Assembly of the Fourth Republic. 

It was in the hope of forging a stronger centrist majority 
that a new and ingenious scheme was devised for the elections 
of 1951 with a view to reducing the representation of the Com- 
munist and the new Gaullist parties. Its critics condemned this 
device as dishonest. If the proper aim of elections is to produce 
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a legislature reflecting a mathematically correct representation 
of the divisions of public opinion, then the experiment of 1951 
was dishonest. If, on the other hand, the supreme duty of 
Parliament is to govern, then the discrimination against the 
extremes of Right and Left was a necessity, for the electoral 
results proved that without the new rules the Communists and 
Gaullists, both hostile to the existing system, could in momentary 
combination have legally overthrown the established form of 
government. 

Nevertheless, these weighted elections, while saving the 
constitutional Republic from its adversaries, produced a “hex- 
agonal” Assembly which rendered government still more diffi- 
cult; in the new Cabinets Rightists replaced Socialists; internal 
troubles persisted, and external increased, especially with respect 
to Indo-China, Tunisia and Morocco. 

Our author’s two chapters on the French Union reveal the 
complexity and diversity of the relations between France and 
her various dependencies, acquired under differing circumstances. 
They show also how the high promises of the Constitution’s 
Preamble, together with the Law of May, 1946, establishing 
universal citizenship throughout the Empire, often provoked un- 
realistic demands for instant performance. When, for example, 
General de Gaulle, in 1943, offered “a new political status for 
Indo-China” with “autonomy” (1945), this excited expectations 
of immediate independence. When Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
were accorded the rank of Associated States within the French 
Union, the Sultan of Morocco and the Bey of Tunis refused to 
come in. This refusal of membership, coupled with the charac- 
teristic resistance of European settlers to extensions of native 
political rights, helped produce the unhappy deadlock in North 
Africa. 

The traditional French policy of gradual assimilation of 
dependent peoples into French citizenship awakens less enthu- 
siasm since revolutionary nationalism has swept the Asian and 
Arab lands. Only in the colonies south of the Sahara do natives 
still wish to be counted in the community of “a hundred million 
Frenchmen.” 

Moreover, direct colonial representation in the National As- 
sembly, while a herald of political equality, sometimes leaves the 
deciding votes on French domestic measures to unconcerned 
overseas deputies. And, as M. Herriot observed, a steady in- 
crease in their number would ultimately make “France a colony 
of her colonies.” In short, the Union is still a confused idea, 
and mutual relations of its members remain in a state of flux. 
Its advanced elements, like the three Indo-Chinese states, de- 
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mand that France’s Constitutional primacy now yield to the 
equality of partnership. 

The chapters entitled “In Search of Security” and “The 
Pursuit of Europe” give a closely woven account of France’s 
early post-war role as a would-be conciliator between East and 
West, of the haunting “German problem,” the Russian-imposed 
deadlock in the United Nations, and finally of France’s concentra- 
tion on the “idea of European unity as the only remaining hope 
of peace.” 

“Europe without Britain is inconceivable,” declared a French 
spokesman; but geography and history forbade Britain to em- 
brace the French federalist and “integrationist’”’ approach to 
Churchill’s “European unity.” The Scandinavians stood aside 
with Britain. Mrs. Pickles then describes the consequent failure 
to endow the Council of Europe (Strasbourg) with overall author- 
ity, the successful establishment of a supra-national Coal and 
Steel Community but for Little Europe only, the vicissitudes of 
of the Pléven Plan as it was being metamorphosed into the EDC 
Treaty, and (re-appearing through all these French-led efforts) 
the paralyzing fear of a renascent Germany unbalanced within 
the projected EDC by full British membership or binding Amer- 
ican guarantees. 

This sympathetic yet meticulous and objective description 
of the sea of troubles which often seems to threaten to over- 
whelm contemporary France, carries the reader through 1951. 
One wishes that its scholarly author would now condense its 
essentials into pamphlet form for the general reader, and in- 
cidently bring it forward to the present. 


Vancouver, B.C. S. MACK EASTMAN 


WHAT PRICE ISRAEL. By Alfred Lilienthal. 1953. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co.; Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. viii, 


274pp. $5.15) 


In Alfred Lilienthal the non-Zionists of the Jewish community 
in the United States have become vocal. In a closely-reasoned 
and carefully-documented book he presents a convincing case for 
complete re-assessment of Western policy in the Near East, and 
warns his American co-religionists of the contradiction and peril 
involved in identifying themselves, and Judaism, with the foreign 
state of Israel. 

Lilienthal shows how Zionism, after gaining momentum and 
embarrassing the British in Palestine between the wars, was able 
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to capitalize on the misery of the European Jews brought on by 
the second world war. He quotes approvingly Dr. Louis Finkel- 
stein in saying that “if United States Jews had put as much 
effort into getting D.P.’s admitted to this country as they put 
into Zionism, a home could have been found in the New World 
for all the displaced Jews of Europe.”’ And more positively in the 
words of the Yiddish Bulletin of the Free Jewish Club: They (the 
Zionists) “sacrified the interests of living people—their brothers 
and sisters who went through a world of pain—to the politics of 
their own movement.” Jews from all parts of Europe were 
brought down to Mediterranean ports at the door of Palestine, 
many of them against their will, under conditions of privation 
and squalor suitable for use in publicity that was carefully de- 
signed to arouse sympathy and inflame passions in America. 
“Organized American Jewry exerted utmost pressures on public 
opinion and politicians. This, everyone was reminded, was the 
same kind of war the American Revolutionists had waged against 
the very same imperialist power.” 

A chapter on “the unholy partition of the Holy Land” by the 
UN is followed by one recounting the birth of Israel, and the 
“wooing of the Jewish vote” whereby American foreign policy 
in one of the most strategically important areas of the world 
was decided by the President on the basis of its vote-getting 
value, and against the judgment of the State Department. Ina 
concluding “Agenda for Jews” Lilienthal includes: “Unless the 
State of Israel severs its umbilical ties with private political and 
propaganda organizations outside its borders, it deserves neither 
the recognition of the civilized world nor the co-operation of 
its Arab neighbors. Specifically, Israel must, for a start at 
least execute the various decrees of the United Nations which 
created that State. These orders stipulated an economic union 
of Palestine, an international rule over the city of Jerusalem, 
which is the holy home of three world religions, and a just settle- 
ment of the Arab refugee problem. They also provided certain 
boundaries for the new nation” which it has not observed. 


Ottawa JOHN E. ROBBINS 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES. ‘The United Nations. 
1953. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. iii, 415pp. $3.00) 


The United Nations Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories appointed, in 1951, a sub-committee 
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composed of representatives from Brazil, France, India, Philip- 
pines, Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the United States. 
The study under review is a report of this sub-committee which 
were assisted by representatives of F.A.O. and the International 
Labour Organization. 

Article 73 of the U.N. Charter stresses the basic obliga- 
tion of those members of the United Nations who are responsible 
for the administration of these territories to promote the well- 
being of their inhabitants, and to further their political, social, 
and economic advancement. It further emphasizes the obliga- 
tion of these paramount governments to co-operate with the 
special agencies of the United Nations and other organizations, 
whose function it is to act in the development of backward ter- 
ritories, whether self-governing or not. This report is an at- 
tempt to assess what is being attempted and what has been 
accomplished to carry out these obligations. 

The report is divided into a short introductory section, review- 
ing, in a very general manner, development programmes, and a 
long and much more detailed section, dealing with special studies 
on economic conditions and development, based mainly upon 
reports from the governments of the territories concerned. This 
last contains the real meat of the report. 

The sub-committee confines its attention almost entirely to 
economic matters, carefully refraining from discussing the burn- 
ing political and social questions which so greatly disturb the 
people of most of these territories. The picture presented is 
therefore one-sided and incomplete. I presume this is the 
reason there was one dissentient vote on the adoption of the 
report by the full committee. 

Recognizing agriculture’s paramount importance in the 
economy of these backward and primitive people, the main part 
of the report deals with efforts towards its improvement. Shorter 
sections deal with fisheries, mining, and industrial development. 

From a geographic standpoint, Africa, with 133 million of 
its two hundred million inhabitants living in dependent terri- 
tories, receives much the greatest attention. Here, as in most 
of the other areas, food supply for the native inhabitants is both 
insufficient and very unbalanced, containing much starch and 
very little protein. Meat supply is very low and, even in areas 
along the seaboard or in the neighbourhood of lakes and rivers, 
the supply of fish is quite inadequate to meet protein require- 
ments. One of the most interesting attempts to increase protein 
supply is the wide introduction of fish farming in ponds con- 
structed in marshy areas and in rice fields. This is an adaptation 
of methods practiced in China for four thousand years, and 
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illustrates the fact that not all the improvements suitable to 
these areas come from the progressive West. 

In Africa, where the tribal system ensures a certain degree 
of co-operation, there seems some hope for the co-operative use 
of improved implements and tools, a question of great import- 
ance in combatting soil erosion. 

At the end, one is left with the depressing feeling that, with 
their rapidly increasing population, the best that can be hoped 
for these territories in the near future is a prevention of further 
deterioration in living standards. 


Saanichton, B.C. L. C. COLEMAN 


THE TEMPER OF WESTERN EurRoPE. By Crane Brinton. 1953. 
(Toronto: Reginald Saunders. ix,118pp. $3.25) 


THE CENTURY OF TOTAL War. By Raymond Aron. 1954. 
(Toronto: Doubleday. 379pp. $5.50) 


A Canadian visitor to Europe today cannot fail to be struck 
by the contrast between the prevailing points of view on world 
affairs on different sides of the Atlantic. The contrast makes 
the appearance of these two books particularly welcome at the 
present time. In the one, Professor Brinton, a well-known 
American historian, throws much needed light on the European 
situation for the benefit of the American public. In the other, 
an outstanding French journalist and scholar summarizes in 
English, through the medium of an American publisher, his 
views on some of the main problems facing the world today 
and on their historical background. 

Professor Brinton makes no claim to present well-informed 
readers with new information, nor does he attempt any strikingly 
original treatment of his subject. He tells us quite frankly that 
his book is the result of a visit to Western Europe, during which 
he travelled for pleasure and made no attempt either to interview 
the great or to carry out formal interrogations of ordinary West 
Europeans. Nevertheless his brief and readable work is a most 
valuable contribution to mutual understanding between the peo- 
ples of Western Europe and North America. It will be greatly 
welcomed by all those whose first interest in international affairs 
is to promote the strength and unity of the free world. 

The author’s breadth of interest, his wide knowledge, 
especially of Britain and France, make him a convincing and 
attractive interpreter of the West European point of view. His 
balanced judgment enables him to make a strong case without 
alienating sympathy through overstatement. Professor Brinton 
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clearly believes in the value and practicability of an enduring 
partnership between Western Europe and the United States. 
But in contrast to the narrow, somewhat hysterical utterances 
that occasionally come from south of the border it is refreshing 
to find him writing of “the possibility that European neutralism, 
in its milder and more sensible forms, may be a force for good 
in our divided world.” 

Compared with Professor Brinton’s clear sense of purpose and 
well planned argument M. Aron’s more comprehensive and 
thorough study makes a scrappy and confused impression. I 
would hazard a guess—though it is only a guess—that the 
book was commissioned in the United States and that the writer 
undertook the task without any very strong conviction. A table 
of contents should give the reader a clear indication of the 
route he is about to follow. Yet a careful perusal of the table 
in this case had a mystifying rather than an enlightening effect. 
The mystification was not resolved by the text itself. M. Aron 
appears to have been more interested in committing to paper 
the ideas that were crowding his fertile and penetrating mind 
than in thinking out the logical connection between them and 
expressing them clearly. 

However, in spite of these faults in form, so unexpected in 
a distinguished French author, The Century of Total War is a 
significant and, in some ways, brilliant book, which every serious 
student of current affairs will find it rewarding to read. A 
major work by so important a thinker could scarcely fail to be 
of interest. M. Aron has an unusual combination of qualities. 
He is a historian and political scientist and at the same time a 
journalist with a remarkably wide knowledge of the political 
and economic problems of the day. Furthermore he can ap- 
preciate the varied, often conflicting points of view of the dif- 
ferent countries about which he writes. Readers who seek clear 
guidance and possible solutions to the perplexing problems of the 
day will put down the book with disappointment. But from time 
to time they will be solaced by rare flashes of insight or a 
striking, yet valid, aphorism. 

In this book M. Aron, with his complex, sophisticated mind 
and his lack of a sense of direction, symbolizes in a sense the age 
in which he lives and the continent to which he devotes most 
attention. It is a pity that he should reveal himself in this light 
now, because there are Europeans who now where they want to 
go, and there are not too many American readers who will benefit 
from his brilliance without being discouraged by his un- 
certainty. 


University of Manitoba C. R. HIscocKs 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1949-1950. By Peter Calvo- 
coressi. 1953. (London, Toronto: Oxford; for Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 590pp. maps. 52/6d. 
$12.50) 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1949-1950. Selected 
and Edited by Margaret Carlyle. 1953. (London, Toronto: 
Oxford; for Royal Institute of International Affairs. xxiv, 
796pp. 63/- $9.50) 


This second volume in the post-war series of the Chatham 
House Surveys prepares the way for the annual volumes which 
begin with 1951. It is in every way superior to its predecessor. 
The narrative is clear and well written, and while it is largely 
factual, there is much sober and well-balanced analysis. As 
Professor Toynbee notes in his introduction, the two most not- 
able events in the years reviewed were the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty on April 4, 1949, and the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict on June 25, 1950. The volume also records significant 
developments such as the collapse of the Kuomintang regime on 
the Chinese mainland; and, in Europe, the astonishing economic 
recovery under E.R.P., the Soviet defeat at Berlin, and the 
emergence of a new power in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Mr. Calvocoressi deals first with the policies of the rival super- 
powers, and then with the clashes between them and between 
their clusters of satellites or associates, first in Europe, then 
in Asia; and finally (and briefly) with international co-operation 
through the U.N. The same pattern is followed in the accom- 
panying volume of documents, which is of necessity highly 
selective. It includes only a few of the main or key documents 
on which the survey is based, but the collection is by no means 
sufficient to tell a full story. 


Toronto ROBERT A. SPENCER. 


EUROPEAN PEACE TREATIES AFTER WORLD WAR II. NEGOTIATIONS 
AND TEXTS OF TREATIES WITH ITALY, BULGARIA, HUNGARY, 
RUMANIA AND FINLAND. Edited by Amelia C. Leiss in co- 
operation with Raymond Dennett. (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. xvi, 34lpp. $4.75) 


The World Peace Foundation has performed a useful service 
in issuing this volume. It was planned as part of the series, 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, and is nominally a 
supplement to Volumes VIII and IX, but its self-contained 
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character makes this formal status of little importance, and it 
stands by itself as a handy reference work on the Paris treaties 
with Italy and the satellites. It is welcome first of all as making 
easily available the texts of the treaties themselves; for although 
these texts have of course been issued by the various govern- 
ments, they are offered here in a particularly convenient form. 
The second feature is the introductory discussion of the treaties 
and the brief background outlining the steps in the negotiation 
of the principal clauses. This is not intended to be a comprehen- 
sive historical treatment of the negotiations as a whole, but 
rather an indication of how particular decisions were reached in 
specific cases. They are consequently purely factual in treat- 
ment, with no effort at interpretation and little discussion of the 
broader issues. Within this deliberately restricted scope they 
offer the reader a succinct summary of the issues involved and 
the stages that led to the final provisions. It is a book for 
students of the period rather than for the general reading public, 
and as such it is likely to achieve a place as one of the standard 
works on the post-war settlement. 


Toronto EDGAR MCINNIS 


LE DROIT DE VETO DANS L’ONU. By Georges Day. 1952. 
(Paris: Editions A. Pedone. 241pp.) 


The author was specially qualified to undertake this very in- 
teresting study, because he was formerly a member of the 
Secretariat of the U.N. The merits of his book are very well 
appreciated in the excellent preface, written by no less a jurist 
than M. Alexandre Parodi, Ambassador for France, General 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, who was for 
some time France’s permanent representative on the Security 
Council. With M. Parodi, every reader will admit that M. Day 
has studied the Veto, “that rather mysterious monster,” in a 
purely objective way, with a strict analysis and a perfect fairness 
of judgment, to arrive at conclusions of great clearness and 
certainty. This book should be recommended to all students 
of international affairs, because no other provision of the San 
Francisco Charter has occupied a place as essential as the 
rule of unanimity (generally called the Veto) in the development 
of the U.N. 

From the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, it must be 
recognized that the unanimous consent of States has been con- 
sidered, in matters of treaties, as an attribute of sovereignty. 
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M. Day retraces the birth and evolution of that rule which was 
enshrined finally in the Council of the League of Nations. The 
Declaration submitted by the five Great Powers on June 7, 1945, 
is the subject of very illuminating comments concerning the vital 
distinction between questions of procedure and questions of merit 
or substance. Since the five Great Powers assumed the main 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace, M. Day is of the 
opinion that such a distinctly onerous task justifies the privilege 
of exercising a veto. Of special interest also is the analysis of 
the precedents consecrated by the practice of the Security 
Council to the effect that the abstention of one of the five 
permanent members is not equivalent to the exercise of the right 
of veto. This interpretation amounts really to an amendment 
to article 27 of the Charter. 

If it is impossible to abolish the right of veto, efforts should 
be made to restrict its exercise, to prevent the abuses which have 
paralyzed the normal working of the San Francisco Charter. 
But, to sum up, this remarkable book proves very clearly that the 
Veto is not in itself the cause of our international difficulties; 
to quote M. Parodi, it is only the “legal manifestation” of the 
tragic misunderstanding which now splits the world into two 
hostile camps. 


Université de Montréal L. M. GOUIN, Q.C., LL.D. 


THE PROPHET ARMED, TROTSKY: 1879-1921. By Isaac Deut- 
scher. 1954. (London, New York and Toronto: Oxford. 
viii, 540pp. $6.00) 


Among the atrocities of the communist regime may be num- 
bered the abomination heaped upon Clio. The case of Trotsky 
is a good example where the muse of history has been subjected 
to deliberate torture. 

Trotsky contributed more than any individual, with the ex- 
ception of Lenin, to the success of the communist cause in the 
fateful years 1918 to 1921. The Soviet Encyclopedia published 
in 1948 barely mentions him. In its article on the history of the 
Communist party, his followers, Trotskyites, are associated with 
Mensheviks, counter-revolutionaries, etc., at a time when, in fact, 
Trotsky was one of the main pillars of the administration (p. 
1682). In the section on general history, his part in the war, 
1918-1921, is indicated in an adverse criticism dealing with a 
minor incident (p. 652). 

The unhappy historians in the Soviet Union must under 
necessity follow the current party line in their interpretation of 
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the past. Those that survive shift and whirl like weathervanes 
on ancient barns, squealing and rattling in the high winds. 

Outside the Soviet Union, the defenders of Clio have a special 
duty and responsibility. The truth of a situation is the most 
powerful weapon in our arsenal of conventional arms which can 
be directed against the hollow and perverted fabrications of 
official Soviet history. 

It is not an easy task to write of events and men in Russia. 
There are problems of sources, of language, and the local feel of 
the situation. In spite of these difficulties there are a number 
of good writers in the field of recent Russian history. Isaac 
Deutscher is among this group. This book is the first of two 
volumes. The author sets out to place the life and work of 
Trotsky in proper perspective. He gives a fascinating and 
detailed account of the rise of Trotsky to power and of his brief 
years of triumph. This book is a distinct addition to our know- 
ledge of the Russian Revolution. 

Trotsky was an extremely clever, ruthless, energetic, and 
egotistical man whose contribution to the cause he espoused was 
decisive. I would not place him, however, in the role of prophet, 
armed or unarmed. Mr. Deutscher suggests that Trotsky was 
responsible for some of the major ideas which Lenin and Stalin 
exploited later. These points will bear further investigation. 
In the meantime we can digest the first volume while waiting for 
the second volume which promises to be equally good. 


University of Saskatchewan GEO. W. SIMPSON 


THE LAW OF THE AiR. (Second Edition). By Sir Arnold Mc- 
Nair. 1953. (Toronto: Carswell. xxiii, 500pp. $11.25) 


For over twenty years, the students of international air law 
have regarded the small volume of Sir Arnold McNair’s The Law 
of the Air of 1932 as a reliable guide to the aeronautical law of 
the United Kingdom. Due to the many developments in the field 
of air law during the post-war years, certain chapters of this 
useful little book have become outdated and it was to be hoped 
that a revised edition would be made available. 

This hope was realized with the publication of the second 
edition of The Law of the Air. Although it bears the same 
title, this is a completely new venture. Apart from certain 
similarities in arrangement and sequence to McNair’s The Law 
of the Air of 1932, it can accurately be described in the words 
of the authors, R. E. Kerr and Robert McCrindle “as being very 
largely a new book.” 
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The authors have endeavoured to produce “an up-to-date 
general text book dealing with all points of principle relating to 
air law,” presumably as applicable in the U.K. So ambitious an 
objective is difficult to attain and there are some shortcomings 
in the Second Edition. By and large, however, the reader will 
certainly get from it a sufficient store of information on U.K. air 
law. 

It may appropriate to mention that although the authors have 
introduced much new material in the Second Edition, they have 
failed—perhaps intentionally—to emphasize the largely inter- 
national character of air law, which exercises increasing influence 
on many aspects of this field of law. The tendency to standard- 
ize, the drive for uniformity, the achievements in solving conflicts 
of law through international conventions—all of these must to- 
day be taken into consideration by the student of air law any- 
where. Somehow, the authors have omitted this element from 
the Second Edition. Only scanty references are made to the 
Chicago, the Warsaw, the Rome Conventions, and the Geneva 
Convention on the Rights in Aircraft, and no reference has been 
made to the new Rome Convention of 1952. 

The authors doubtless intended to draw a line somewhere 
between international and national law, and between public and 
private law, but whether this line has been quite clearly drawn 
is another matter. Some readers may feel that the cursory 
summary of the Chicago Convention is of little value without 
reference to the questions involved in its ratification, to the 
effectiveness of the “standards” in the Annex to the Convention, 
to the licencing of aircraft and crew, and to the rights and 
privileges under Articles 5 and 6 of the Convention governing 
non-scheduled and scheduled international air services. 

Those who are interested in aircraft financing will find that 
the Convention on the International Recognition of Rights in 
Aircraft, although signed by the U.K., has not been dealt with 
in detail by the authors. Information given about this Con- 
vention is indeed brief; we are told only that it has not as yet 
been ratified by the U.K., although ratification would seem to be 
desirable. A reference to the excellent article by Wilberforce 
in the International Law Quarterly (1948) on this subject is help- 
ful but, in the opinion of the reviewer, does not relieve the 
authors from commenting more fully on the legal problems in- 
volved in this matter. 

The Warsaw Convention is quite properly dealt with in a 
reference to the Carriage by Air Act of 1932 which regulates 
international carriage as far as the U.K. is concerned. One 
might have expected that the authors would have placed greater 
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reliance on leading American court decisions which will no doubt 
have some bearing on U.K. law, relating to carrier’s liability in 
relation to wilful misconduct, agreed stopping places, parties 
entitled to bring action, test flights, etc. . . . Moreover, other 
much-discussed questions—relating to international carriage, 
documents of carriage, liability limits, liability of servants under 
the Convention, “dol” and “wilful misconduct” and delay—have 
not been elaborated on by the authors, despite the fact that they 
are of great practical importance. For example, no mention is 
made of the doubts some have with respect to the application 
of the Warsaw Convention on flights between the U.K. and 
certain members of the Commonwealth. This has been con- 
sidered by several English, Australian and Canadian lawyers as 
being a very serious problem and indeed this was the reason 
for efforts by several governments to revise the Convention. 

While the authors have made considerable effort to annotate 
the U.K. Civil Aviation Act of 1949, they have not been impressed 
by such subjects as aircraft insurance and charter parties which 
have been treated jointly in one chapter. There is a brief 
description of a typical insurance policy, but the authors did not 
analyze aircraft insurance contracts generally, nor have they 
pointed out the problems peculiar to aircraft insurance. 

The treatment of aircraft charter agreements is also dealt 
with in summary fashion. During the post-war years, charter 
operations of airlines have greatly expanded and a number of 
special types of air charter agreements have been developed. It 
is doubtful now, whether maritime analogy is still applicable to 
air charter agreements. The old time and voyage charter con- 
cepts may have to give place to a new combined, time-and-voyage 
charter party, with reliance placed on the Warsaw Convention 
and the Carriage by Air Act of 1932. The cancellation of such 
agreements, the application of the Warsaw Convention to carriage 
under the charter agreements, the question as to which party is 
responsible for the issuance of the documents of carriage under 
the Convention still remain to be explored. 

As previously mentioned, the reader will find no reference 
in this book to the 1952 Rome Convention dealing with Damage 
Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface. 
The Convention was signed by the United Kingdom only in 1953 
but its rules when ratified by the U.K., will supersede the ap- 
posite parts of the Civil Aviation Act of 1949. The ratification 
of this Convention by the U.K. may soon be forthcoming and 
may out-date a good deal of information incorporated in this 
volume with respect to carrier’s liability on the surface. 
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A statement on page 147 inadvertently gives the impression 
that a contract of international carriage in the U.K. may be made 
only with one of the two corporations; namely BOAC and BEA. 
The authors state that these ‘are the only air carriers permitted 
to carry passengers or goods for hire or reward on any scheduled 
journey between two places of which one is at least in the United 
Kingdom.” Again on page 281, they state that by Section 24 of 
the Air Corporation Act, 1941, “it is not lawful for anyone other 
than the air corporations to carry passengers or goods by air for 
hire or reward upon any scheduled journey between two places 
of which at least one was in the United Kingdom,” and they 
concluded that “virtually all that a private operator may do is 
to offer a charter service to the public.” This is probably an 
over-statement, since there are both U.K. and foreign air carriers 
other than BOAC and BEA who have rights in the U.K. to pick 
up and put down traffic on a scheduled service basis. 

Whatever has been said heretofore, it does not reflect on the 
usefulness of this new book on air law. The reviewer feels that 
the authors have succeeded in compiling a great deal of important 
information and that the new edition is a valuable contribution 
to the working library of law. While it may not be of as great 
an interest to lawyers outside the country, it may certainly be 
used with advantage by those in the U.K. 


Montreal JULIAN G. GAZDIK 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN CANADA: AN OUTLINE. By Sidney A. 
Shepherd. 1953. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 


x, 232pp.) 


When Canada decided to free her exchange rate in September, 
1950, the chartered banks were faced one Saturday evening with 
the problem of having a foreign exchange trading department 
ready for operation by Monday morning. After a brief descrip- 
tion of the way the banks met this problem Mr. Shepherd goes 
on to discuss in some detail the way in which Canada’s foreign 
exchange market works at the present time. To this topic he 
brings a lightness of treatment and a clarity of style that is in 
decided contrast to the usual obscure treatises on this subject. 
Though he set out to write a book for the ordinary man, in- 
cluding the “plain banker,” rather than the economist, both will 
find it well worth reading. 

He first sets forth the way the banks attempt to match 
current demand and supply for foreign funds in the spot market. 
In view of the relative stability of Canada’s free rate, despite 
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significant swings in our current account, it is surprising to learn 
that the banks themselves exercise only a very limited cushioning 
effect on the rate. Any stabilizing speculation that has been 
present has been due to holdbacks or accelerations of normal 
payments or to the flow of private capital. 

Closely related to the spot market is the market in forward 
exchange and here Mr. Shepherd gives a very lucid explanation 
of the way the market works, the part played by the public and 
the banks and the relation of the forward rate to the spot rate. 
He even attempts some advice on when to use the forward market 
though here his discussion bogs down in that almost insoluble 
question of whether a firm should hedge against the risk of 
profits and losses on inventory holdings. 

The author then turns to a discussion of the various instru- 
ments of credit used by the market, giving particular attention 
to export and import letters of credit. A controversial question 
in this field is whether Canada should adhere to the code of 
uniform customs and practice for documentary credits sponsored 
by the International Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Shepherd 
presents the arguments for and against the code without taking 
a position of his own. The code itself, “Brochure No. 151,” is 
included for those who wish to study the matter further. A 
concluding chapter discusses some of the indirect exchange 
transactions that arise out of attempts to evade the world’s net- 
work of exchange restrictions. 


University of Manitoba CLARENCE L. BARBER 


THE DoLuaR. By Roy Harrod. 1953. (London, Toronto: Mac- 
millan. vii, 156pp. $2.00) 


When invited to give the Sir George Watson Lectures on some 
topic in the field of ‘““American History, Literature and Institu- 
tions,” Mr. Roy Harrod selected ‘‘The Dollar” as an institution 
of particular importance in today’s world. Given the broad scope 
of his subject the treatment is necessarily sketchy and the 
author is often forced to state his views with little or no sup- 
porting argument. Within these limits Mr. Harrod gives a 
valuable brief survey of the development of American monetary 
institutions and of the relation of the dollar to the trade and 
monetary problems of the post-war world. 

Readers of this journal will find his last two lectures on the 
post-war monetary institutions and the dollar gap of particular 
interest. He is critical of the International Monetary Fund 


ac- 
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as too inflexible especially with respect to exchange rates, and 
would prefer a system which allowed more room for experimenta- 
tion in determining new rates. By 1953, Harrod argues, the 
dollar shortage was no longer due to excessive spending in 
Europe but reflected the long run structural changes that cannot 
be easily solved. He places particular stress on the decline in 
the real value of gold as one cause of the continued dollar short- 
age. To solve the shortage may require increased discrimina- 
tion against the dollar as a prerequisite to the restoration of 
convertible currencies for Europe and other countries. 


University of Manitoba CLARENCE L. BARBER 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. By Joseph Needham. 
1954. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; Toronto: 
Macmillan. xvii, 318pp. 52/6d. $10.00) 


The very boldness, one might almost say audacity, of Dr. 
Needham’s conclusions, to say nothing of the astonishing range 
and scope of his researches, will ensure, and properly, that this 
will be a much discussed book. He claims, after extensive per- 
sonal researches and with the assistance of some of China’s best 
scientists, that “between the 3rd and 13th Centuries, the Chinese 
had a level of scientific knowledge unapproached in the West, and 
technological discoveries and inventions, often far in advance of 
contemporary Europe, especially up to the 15th Century.” We 
will not know how this claim is supported until Dr. Needham 
reaches the seventh and final volume of his work. So far only 
the first volume has appeared, concerned with what the author 
calls “orientations.” In it, Dr. Needham sketches the back- 
ground which he feels his readers will need to follow the story 
of the progress of science in China, as it unfolds in the forth- 
coming volumes. 

The Western world has accepted with composure the belated 
claims of Chinese civilisation to achievement in literature and 
the fine arts. The suggestion now that China for long out- 
stripped the West in science and technology, regions in which we 
felt assured of superiority, can hardly be received so blandly. 
Our ignorance of Asian civilisations, despite their astonishing 
renaissance which we are presently witnessing, and our present 
preoccupation with contemporary and half-understood political 
facets of Asian life, may prove a costly luxury, and one which, 
in the realm of foreign affairs in particular, we can ill afford. 


Toronto W. A. C. H. DoBSON 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR INDO-CHINA. By Ellen J. Hammer. 1954. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. Published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. xvii, 332pp. 
$5.00) 


With the achievement of a cease-fire at Geneva the conflict 
in Indo-China temporarily receded into the back-ground of the 
world political stage. The well-tried technique of partition has 
triumphed once again and an uncertain peace has been restored 
to the war-weary peninsula. Yet, it would be a dangerous illu- 
sion to assume that the fundamental issues have been solved by 
this mechanical device. As in Germany and Austria, Trieste and 
Korea, so too in Indo-China partition creates as many if not more 
problems than are solved. 

One critical fact which emerges from Dr. Hammer’s pain- 
staking research is the persistent quest for unity, along with 
independence by the Vietnamese nationalist movement. That 
partition is only a half-way house, necessary to terminate the 
strife but totally unacceptable as a long-range solution, is mani- 
fest in the statements of Ho Chi Minh and leaders of South 
Viet Nam soon after the cease fire agreement was signed. 

In clarifying the complex forces which gave rise to the 
struggle for Indo-China, Dr. Hammer has performed an im- 
portant service. Her comprehensive study is a valuable addition 
to our woefully inadequate knowledge of that far-off strategic 
peninsula. With deligence and precision she has traced the 
tragic sequence of events culminating in the near-calamitous war 
of the past eight years. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to a microscopic examination 
of the events since 1940 but much light is shed on the piecemeal 
French conquest from 1862 to 1884 and the dissatisfaction with 
and frequent revolt against French colonial rule. The rise and role 
of the Viet Minh, Ho Chi Minh’s place in Vietnamese politics, 
the impact of the Japanese occupation, the role of Nationalist 
and Communist China, the attitude of all French political parties 
throughout the war—these and other significant facets of the 
story are illuminated in this book. The interminable negotia- 
tions between France and various nationalist groups are treated 
exhaustively. Of particular merit is the brief but incisive 
appraisal of the impact of French rule. 

Dr. Hammer’s sympathy for the aspirations of the nationalist 
movement are evident throughout the book. The principal vil- 
lain is clearly French unwillingness to part with power but the 
war “has persisted because of the blunders of both sides.”’ In 
her view the Viet Minh was a genuinely popular movement 
which after 1950 came increasingly under the control of its com- 
munist leadership. 
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This book is not easy reading and will probably fail to attract 
the audience it deserves. But those who desire knowledge on 
Indo-China will find their efforts well rewarded. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 


SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY: POINT 4 IN ACTION. By Jonathan B. 
Bingham. 1954. (New York: John Day; Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green. xiv, 303pp. $4.50) 


THE WORLD WAR AGAINST POVERTY. Essays by F. R. Scott, R. 
A. MacKay, and A. E. Ritchie. 1953. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. Published for the Royal Society of Canada. 
32pp. $0.75) 


AIDING UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES THROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. By G. van der Veen. 1953. 
(N.V.W.D. Meinema: Delft. 200pp. $2.50) 


These three works of differing size and nature deal with the 
spread of knowledge and capital in programmes of aid to under- 
developed countries. 

One of the three in readable to a point of considerable liveli- 
ness. This is Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy, written by the first 
Deputy Administrator of the programme which was announced 
as a fourth point of foreign policy in President Truman’s 1949 in- 
augural address, and which has since been known simply as Point 
Four. The aim of the book is to explain, and to gain domestic 
support for, the programme which the author no longer ad- 
ministers, his resignation having followed the change of national 
administration. It should achieve its purpose with all who read 
it, its influence limited only because it is the already converted 
who come to hear or read. 

The factual material on need and programme in industry, 
agriculture, health and housing is not a major contribution of 
the book, and is selected as pointed illustration rather than set 
down as a full record. Most original are the chapters dealing 
with the running of the agency in Washington and its operation 
in the field. These are fresh enough for bedside reading and 
sound enough to be included as training material for those faced 
with parallel tasks in any agency anywhere. 

The World War Against Poverty is published in the pamphlet 
series of the Royal Society of Canada. It is an admirable sum- 
mary of the work of the major agencies which give technical 
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assistance, including the Colombo Plan as well as those of the 
United Nations Organization. 

Broadest in concept and most limited in use is Aiding Under- 
developed Countries Through International Economic Co-opera- 
tion. This book derives its strength from the requirement that 
a doctoral dissertation must embrace all the relevant fields of 
knowledge, but it thereby gains the unreadability of a disserta- 
tion. It is refreshing to be reminded that the concepts of aid 
have a history, and Van der Veen’s consideration of the duties 
owed to less advanced nations from the fifteenth century onward 
uses standard sources in a scholarly manner. There is also a full 
treatment of the growth of the contemporary plans for economic 
aid and development. This reader is grateful that the work was 
published in English, but it is regrettable that its idiom was not 
checked more thoroughly. 


University of British Columbia H. B. HAWTHORN 


THE TEACHER WAS BLACK. By H. E. O. James and Cora Tenen. 
19538. (Toronto: British Book Service. viii, 120pp. $2.50) 


This is a study in race relations. Into a school on the out- 
skirts of London had been poured a selection of the children from 
outlying villages. ‘A considerable proportion of them were 
educationally backward and could hardly read or write, at eleven; 
and some of them had to be taught elementary table manners 
before the communal school lunch could be eaten in peace.” 
Into their midst were introduced two young teachers from the 
Gold Coast, Africa. The writers, two psychologists from the 
University of London, made an orderly effort to study the re- 
actions to the visitors during the two weeks of their visit. 

The results were very similar to those stemming from a great 
range of studies made on this continent. Close personal con- 
tact, under the conditions where a great number of activities 
were shared, resulted in a marked change in the attitudes of the 
English school children to the African teachers. Their stereo- 
typed notions that Negroes were uncivilized, dangerous, and un- 
attractive melted away and were replaced by almost opposite 
ideas. 

How lasting were the effects of these visits? After six 
weeks the children were about as favorably disposed toward the 
Negroes as they were at the conclusion of the visit. 

Did this improved evaluation of Negroes extend to other 
foreign races, such as Chinese and Americans, and affect the 
prejudices felt toward such. The answer is “hardly at all.” 


IN 
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The study, which is rich in first-hand data, documents one of 
the paradoxes of race relations: the toughness and persistence of 
stereotyped misconceptions of the foreigner, and the degree to 
which such misconceptions melt on close personal contact. 


McGill University, Montreal OSWALD HALL 


AFRICAN ASSIGNMENT. By Major-General Sir Francis de Guin- 
gand. 1954. (Toronto: Musson; London: Hodder. $5.00 


21/-) 


General de Guingand’s book falls substantially into two parts. 
The first is the story of the author’s adventures and impressions 
in East Africa while serving on secondment from the War Office 
as a junior officer with The King’s African Rifles. It is an im- 
mensely readable story, told with much charm and wit. Itisa 
story of big game hunting and exploration through a (at that 
time) little-known part of Nyasaland; of the unselfish devotion 
to duty of British Colonial Officials; and of witch-doctors, magic 
and cannibalism. But de Guingand has written far more than 
just a good story: it is also a fair and accurate appraisal of the 
character, human value and potential of the African. 

The last part of the book entitled “In Defence of South 
Africa” is a plea by the author, an Englishman who since 1946 
has made a home in the Union, for a sympathetic understanding 
of South Africa’s major problem—the racial problem. “I have 
come to the very definite conclusion,” says the author, “that 
South Africa is to a large extent the victim of an uninformed 
attack.” It is true that much of the criticism levelled against 
the Union is made by ill-informed persons who clearly have little 
or no understanding of the country’s turbulent history and of 
her racial problem. General de Guingand has taken the trouble 
to acquaint himself with that history and, in his assumed role as 
counsel for the defence, he fairly answers some of that criticism. 
He believes that the aim of statesmanship in South Africa should 
be to evolve a way whereby the various races may live in harmony 
and prosper and he suggests certain practical measures for the 
attainment of that objective. It is perhaps unfortunate that in 
his anxiety to maintain a strictly neutral attitude as regards 
party politics the author omits to note that these measures would 
be quite inconsistent with the declared objectives of Dr. Malan’s 
Nationalist Party. 


University of British Columbia. A. GODFREY HARVEY 
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EMPIRE BY MANDATE. By Campbell L. Upthegrove. 1954. (New 
York: Bookman Associates. 239pp. $3.50) 


Empire by Mandate is a history of the relations of Great 
Britain with the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations. The author, an American professor, seems, in the 
main, to have considered these relations to have been satisfactory. 
He describes the organization and basis of the Mandates System 
and holds that it was the continuation of “British Colonial 
practice”... “internationalized.” 

The internationalization of this “practice” naturally raised 
new problems. Some of the more important he lists as: (1) The 
British Government’s fear that the Mandates Commission, 
through its questionnaire, “was attempting to supervise and 
assume its duties directly’; (2) Great Britain’s right to delegate 
the Administration of Mandates assigned to the British Empire 
to other parts of the Commonwealth as in the case of Nauru to 
Australia; (3) the determination of the criteria under which 
a Mandate could be admitted to statehood; (4) reconciling the 
solutions proposed by the Mandatory Power and the Commission 
respectively for the settlement of the national claims of Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine. 

It is argued that the publication of this study in 1954, al- 
though the manuscript was completed in 1941, is fully justified 
since it “was never more timely than it is today,” “when the 
least advanced peoples of the earth are demanding consideration 
as major principals in the world power struggle.” At such a 
time it is maintained that Great Britain’s experience as a Man- 
datory Power provides an invaluable guide. 

The book is well documented and represents a careful study 
of British Mandates. It is somewhat disappointing that no at- 
tempt has been made either by introductory material or foot- 
notes, to bring the reader up-to-date on the developments in 
these territories under the Trustee System of the United 
Nations. 


Toronto W. A. RIDDELL 


TRADE AND DIPLOMACY ON THE CHINA COAST: THE OPENING 
OF THE TREATY Ports, 1842-1854. By John King Fairbank. 
1953. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Toronto: 
S. J. Reginald Saunders. Vol. I. xiii, 489pp. $9.75) 


CHINA’S RESPONSE TO THE WEST: A DOCUMENTARY SURVEY, 


1839-1923. By Ssu-yii Teng and John K. Fairbank. 1954. 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. viii, 296pp. $8.75) 


These two volumes are of special significance in that they 
attempt to view China’s response to the West through Chinese 
documentary sources and to interpret developments in Chinese 
terms. Heretofore, the viewpoint has almost entirely been an 
alien one, from outside rather than from within, with imperialist 
rivalries commanding emphasis rather than the peculiar nature 
of the élitist tradition of China’s Confucian society and govern- 
ment. 

The product of twenty years of study of modern China 
through the dual approach of Far Eastern languages and Sino- 
Western relations—at Peiping and legation and consular archives 
in China, at the Public Record Office in London, and at Harvard, 
the first-mentioned volume by Professor Fairbank constitutes a 
basic account of the setting up of the treaty port system as a 
vehicle for Western trade, diplomacy and evangelism in China. 
The second volume, by Professor Fairbank and Ssu-yii Teng, 
Associate Professor of History at Indiana University, provides 
sixty-five key Chinese documents with extensive scholarly com- 
mentaries spanning the century from the first arrival in China 
of the Western powers in force to the adoption by Sun Yat-sen 
of some of the methods of the Russian Communists. As the 
broad sweep of the latter volume embraces a full century and 
as the treaty system examined in great detail in the first volume 
did not come to an end until 1943 (a century after the first 
British treaty settlement of 1842-43), it seems desirable to 
examine the two as a unit and draw attention to a few of the 
significant generalizations as basic to a better understanding of 
modern China. 

The two volumes, based as they are on Chinese sources, make 
clear how little was known in China of the West at the time of 
the first Anglo-Chinese treaty (1842), which really opened the 
way to the modern invasion of China by the Western world. 
Possessing a theory of state based upon the concept of universal 
empire, China’s ruling class applied to the West the ancient 
tribute system that required foreign rulers desiring trade with 
the empire to enroll as tributaries, accept investiture, send en- 
voys to perform the kotow and otherwise obey the time-honoured 
regulations for tributary intercourse. While the court persisted 
in its endeavour to fit Western nations into this traditional 
tributary system, foreign trade was restricted to the picturesque 
“factories” at Canton. But 1842 began a new era in relations 
with the West based upon the “unequal” foreign treaties char- 
acterized by the treaty ports and the opium traffic, extra- 
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territorality the treaty tariff and the most-favoured-nation clause 
—all contributing by the close of the century to a semi-colonial 
status for China, the after-effects of which have not yet passed 
away. Yet, out of the transition between these two unilateral 
schemes arose the significant invention of the Foreign Inspecto- 
rate of Customs set up at Shanghai in 1854—a Sino-foreign com- 
promise which, while giving special privileges to all foreign 
powers in China, stopped short of dismemberment and actual 
foreign administration of the country. 

While these historic relations are examined in great detail 
in the highly specialized Trade and Diplomacy on the China 
Coast, the documentary survey of the period 1839-1923 studies 
“China’s response to the West” under such headings as the 
theory of and efforts at “self-strengthening”, the desire for 
Western technology, educational and diplomatic missions abroad, 
the industrialization effort, and the various reform movements 
including Sun Yat-sen’s early revolutionary programme and its 
subsequent reorientation. Behind each of a wide variety of 
viewpoints, assumptions, analyses and proposals advanced by 
the Chinese officials, scholars and revolutionaries quoted in the 
documents there exists a vital concern for the fate of China. 
its institutions, and way of life and a strong consciousness of 
the Chinese people as a unit in history. Hence, the authors’ 
observation that many students of Chinese history doubt that 
the Chinese Communists can remain in the long run other than 
ethnocentric and China-centred, even though students of inter- 
national communism agree that “Titoism” is a rare phenomenon 
among communist movements. 

Many other significant generalizations are presented in these 
volumes. For example, in the background of the treaty port 
system there was a long tradition of Sino-barbarian joint ad- 
ministration under the Mongol and Manchu dynasties of con- 
quest; dyarchy served as an acceptable mode of domestic ad- 
ministration whenever foreign invaders were in the ascendant. 
From its rich experience with the barbarians of Inner Asia 
throughout the centuries the Chinese state had no lack of in- 
stitutional devices by which to accommodate foreign intruders 
in the domestic power structure. Hence, the Westerners were 
admitted after 1854 to the dyarchy which Professor Fairbank 
more properly names a Manchu-Chinese-Western “synarchy.” 
The nationality of the holders of power in the Confucian Chinese 
state was less important than their attitude towards the in- 
herited social order. This agrarian-bureaucratic state could 
be headed by Manchus and the latter could be assisted by 
Westerners so long as the Chinese landlord-scholar-official class 
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retained its accustomed privileged position. Thus Professor 
Fairbank concluded from his study of the century of unequal 
treaties in the context of China’s institutional history that the 
theory of imperialism is not the only avenue of approach to her 
modern foreign relations. 

As additional collections of Chinese documents are trans- 
lated through the unflagging zeal of scholars like Fairbank the 
Westerners will be equipped more adequately to analyse the 
forces operating in modern China and to shape more successfully 
their future policies. 


Ottawa C. CECIL LINGARD 


UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE MIND. By James Clark Maloney. 
1954. (New York: Philosophical Library. xix, 252pp. 
$3.50) 


This is an interesting and useful book but it is misnamed. 
It might better have been called an attempt to understand the 
Japanese and their psychoanalysis by an American Psycho- 
analyst. At first glance the book seems to be well documented 
by nearly three hundred references, but on closer examination 
it can be seen that many of these references have been selected 
to substantiate the thesis that Japanese psychoanalysis differs 
considerably from Western Psychoanalysis and is determined by 
Japanese culture. However, some understanding of the Japanese 
mind emerges as a kind of by-product of the author’s attempt 
to demonstrate the effect of Japanese culture on Japanese 
psychoanalysis. Some examples of this should be mentioned. 
Japanese rigidity or resistance to change is stated as follows 
“Modern Japan is ancient Japan attired in borrowed clothing.” 
Child training in Japan is designed to produce submissiveness, 
filial respect and national duty. The Japanese show a tendency 
to copying detail whether they understand it or not. The con- 
cluding sentence of the book is a fairly good example of high 
sounding words which express very little meaning but do reveal 
clearly the bias of the author. Concluding a discussion of 
Japanese psychoanalysis the sentence reads as follows: 


“All this sounds very good and even to some extent convincing, 
but it must not be forgotten that the adaptation of the Freudian 
psychoanalysis to fit the prerequisites of the cardinal principles of 
the national entity of Japan is a super abstraction that extends be- 
yond the tangible limits of reality.” 


University of Toronto KARL S. BERNHARDT 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN; PUBLIC OPINION 
RESEARCH. Vol. 5. No. 3. 1953. (New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 665pp. $1.00) 


Just seven years ago, a group of about seventy-five sociolog- 
its, teachers, and practitioners of opinion research met in a 
colourful ghost mining town in Colorado, with the pretentious 
name of Central City. Most of us were strangers to each other, 
apart from name and reputation, and about all we had in common 
was a keen interest in and faith in methods of measuring public 
opinion. 

Out of that 1946 meeting has now grown the World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research, whose sole purpose is to facili- 
tate international contacts in the opinion research field, and 
foster the use of high standards of sample surveying. 

This issue of The Social Science Bulletin, then, provides a 
remarkable indication of solid growth. WAPOR has a member- 
ship of nearly 150 individuals, from most of the countries in the 
democratic world; a full-fledged constitution, and, in the Bulletin, 
an official journal. 

Even to one not concerned with opinion research as a full- 
time occupation, this issue would make good reading. Because 
of the international flavor of the reports, Institute members will 
find it of particular interest. Among more technical papers, this 
issue contains a report by William Buchanan, of the Social 
Science Research Center, Mississippi State College, on UNESCO’s 
International Public Opinion survey. This survey was part of 
UNESCO’s study of “Tensions affecting International Under- 
standing,” and the results have just been published in book form; 
“How Nations See Each Other,” University of Illinois Press. 

In the bulletin, Buchanan describes the intriguing “Security 
Complex,” a national summation of individual security levels. As 
Buchanan points out, the scores of the nine nations involved in 
the study is a rough measure of that nation’s physical distance 
from the center of hostilities in the second World War. 

This two hundred page issue of the Bulletin opens with an 
introduction by famed pollster Dr. George Gallup, who deals with 
the question as to whether human behaviour is, in a scientific 
sense, predictable. (Dr. Gallup believes it is.) 

In another article, Dr. Louis Moss, Director of the Govern- 
ment Social Survey of Great Britain, describes the ways in which 
sample surveys can be useful to administrators, with case his- 
tories from the files of the Social Survey. 

Articles by opinion research practitioners in Norway, France, 
Britain, and of course United States, and a brief descriptions of 
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the opinion research facilities in West Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, Brazil, and other countries, make this issue of 
the Bulletin particularly absorbing to anyone with an inter- 
national outlook. 


Toronto WILFRID SANDERS 


C.LLA. NOTES 


The 22nd Annual Study Conference of the C.1.1.A. will be held 
in Toronto, June 4-5, 1955. The theme of the discussions will be 
“Canada, The Commonwealth and the United States.” Mr. 
Escott Reid, Canadian High Commissioner to India, will be the 
guest speaker at the annual banquet. 


A Conference dealing with Canadian Aid to Under-developed 
Countries is to be held in the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, 
May 27 and 28, under the auspices of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation in Canada. Guest speaker and panel participants will in- 
clude among others the Hon. L. B. Pearson, the Hon. James 
Sinclair and Dr. H. L. Keenleyside. Inquiries and application for 
registration ($2.00) should be addressed as soon as possible to 
Miss Kathleen Bowlby, National Secretary, United Nations As- 
sociation in Canada, 340 McLeod Street, Ottawa. 


The Council of The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
has appointed The Hon. C. M. Woodhouse, DSO., OBE., to be 
Director General of the Institute. Mr. Woodhouse has served 
on the staff of H.M. Embassies in Athens and Teheran, and was 
Secretary-General of the Allied Mission which observed the 
Greek Elections in 1946. After working in industry for two 
years, he became Assistant Secretary to the Nuffield Foundation. 
He has been working in the Foreign Office since 1952, and is the 
author of several books on Greece. Mr. Woodhouse will take up 
his duties on July 1, 1955. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing here does not preclude review in a later issue) 


A FOoREIGN EcoNomic PoLicy ror THE UNITED States. By Clarence B. 
Randall. 1954. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. vii, 83pp. 


$1.95) 


Arrica Topay. Edited by C. Grove Haines. 1955. (Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins Press. xvi, 510pp. $6.00) 

A HALF CENTURY OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. By Frederic R. Coudert. 
1954. (New York: Columbia University Press; Toronto: Oxford. 
xiii, 352pp. $4.25) 

AN EcoNomic History or SwepeN. By Eli F. Heckscher. 1954. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press: Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. xii, 308pp. $6.50) 

THE COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFIcE List 1955. (H. M. Stationery 
Office. 266pp. £1.1s.0d.)—-Copies may be obtained from The United 
Kingdom Information Office at $4.75. The List carries a full index 
of the Commonwealth Relations Office and other diplomatic per- 
sonnel of Commonwealth members, as well as a useful summary 
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